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Seventeen years ago, when the 1960 Moscow Meeting of 
Communist and Workers’ Parties declared that transition to 
noncapitalist development and establishment of national- 
democratic states was an immediate revolutionary prospect 
for many Third World countries, the idea met with some 
scepticism. The past few years, however, have left no room 
for doubt: noncapitalist development has proved to be 
a highroad of social and economic progress, opening up a so- 
cialist prospect before the former colonial and semicolonial 
peoples. Since the early 1960s, noncapitalist development 
has become a socio-political reality: many peoples of Asia 
and Africa have taken that way and have already made con- 
siderable progress. Influential political forces in many young 
states which have yet to make their final choice or have 
been pushed by their national-reformist leadership onto the 
tortuous capitalist road have also been inclining towards 
a socialist orientation. 

It is no longer a matter of whether the noncapitalist way 
is possible at all, but of understanding its essential prin- 
ciples, regularities, forms, methods, stages and relation to 
socialism and capitalism. When dealingwith these problems, 
it is worthwhile to go back to the origins of the noncapitalist 
development concept in Marxist-Leninist theory. 

A look hack on the history of scientific socialism will 
make it clear that there is no substance to (lie claim by “pure 
Marxism” champions that, the idea of noncapitalist develop- 
ment formulated by the Communist Parties in the 1960s 
is non-Marxist and even anti-Marxist. A look at the origins 
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of the Marxist concept about the possibility, of bypassing or 
cutting short the capitalist stage in the countries of the 
former colonial outskirts will also help to dissuade any 
national liberation leaders and ideologists who mistakenly 
believe that scientific socialism does not apply to the former 
colonies. Some of them think that Marxism, Which emerged 
m advanced capitalist society, applies solely to the latter, 
and that any attempt to use it in societies where pre-capital- 
ist formations or structures more or less predominate could 
only mean deliberate implantation of capitalism and class 
antagonisms in order to move on via the latter, and then 
via the dictatorship of the proletariat, on to socialism. 

A retrospective analysis of Marxist views on this question 
will shed fresh light on a major problem of our day— the 
specific forms and methods to bo used by many Asian and 
African peoples on their way to socialism. 

* * * 

Marx and Engels formulated the noncapitalist development 
concept back in the late 1840s and kept working on it for 
almost half a century. They studied the capitalist formation 
and brought out the regularities of its emergence, develop- 
ment and decline and with great foresight predicted that the 
capitalist stage could bo missed out altogether or, at any 
rate, considerably reduced. 

Lenin s discovery that the political and economic develop- 
ment of capitalism in the imperialist epoch was uneven and 
leap-like, and particularly his assertion that socialist revo- 
lution could first win out in one, individual country en- 
hanced the topical importance of the concept about the 
possibility of the backward countries’ reaching socialism 
without going through all the stages of capitalism. 

An important thing to note is that Marx and Engels for- 
mulated the development regularities of precapitalist societies 
only after they had discovered the laws of capitalist develop- 
ment. They wrote that the categories expressing the relations 
within bourgeois society and “an insight into its organisation 
also help to understand the organisation and relations of 
production of all the obsolete social forms”.* Having studied 

Karl Marx, Grundrisse der Kritik der politischen Ofconomic (Ro- 
hentiourf) 1857-1858 , Moskau, 1939, S. 26. V 
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capitalist society, Marx and Engels presented the nature and 
structure of all the earlier social formations and basic socio- 
economic orders in scientific and historical retrospect. 

Using materialist dialectics as an instrument in their 
analysis of social development, Marx and Engels proved not 
only that one formation necessarily develops through revolu- 
tion into another formation and one socio-economic structure 
is transformed into another, but also that they coexist and 
interact, and that it is possible to bypass in part or in full 
a historically transcended and hence superfluous stage of 
development. Such historical shortcuts have become possible 
only as a result of the crisis of world capitalism, now that 
a number of countries have fallen away from it in the course 
of socialist revolution and the emergence of the world social- 
ist system. 

This way of development requires international prerequi- 
sites: in the socio-economic area— a simultaneous existence 
of precapitalist (feudal and prefeudal) structures, and capital- 
ist and socialist formations: and in politics — an alliance be- 
tween the triumphant socialist revolution and the democrat- 
ic forces of the colonies and semicolonics. 

Had present-day mankind lived under only two forma- 
tions— socialist and capitalist— the question of noncapitalist 
development would never have arisen. Society’s socio-econom- 
ic and class polarisation would then have been complete, 
and the section still living in bourgeois society would havo 
arrived at socialism through various inherent regularities: 
peaceful or nonpeaceful socialist revolution and working- 
class dictatorship in one form or another. There would have 
been no need to bypass or “skip” capitalism, and the only 
need would have been to do away with capitalism through 
socialist revolution. Naturally, such a situation could only 
have occurred provided capitalism had always developed 
evenly on all continents and in all countries. But capitalism 
a ? never developed evenly, and imperialism has served to 
enhance that unevenness, turning it into a basic law of 
capitalist development. Tn the final quarter of the 20th 
century, with five centuries of capitalist development behind 
u-S a large section of mankind is still living within the 
framework of precapitalist structures or at the early stages 

ransition to capitalism, where feudal and prefeudal rela- 
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S?n h Vil fn 1 and money-lending capital 

Still holds full sway. The industrial revolution in these coun- 

tries still a long way off, but, at the same time, they have 
[ 1 alrea been drawn into the world capitalist economy. 

that is why this basic regularity of capitalism— its un- 
even political and economic development— has created a his- 
toncal need and, at the same time, has offered a historical 
possibility for bypassing capitalism completely or consider- 
ably shortening its phases. 

The present epoch is one of mankind’s transition from 
capitalism to socialism. For a large section of the world’s 
population, however, this is an epoch of transition from pre- 
capitalism to socialism. Mankind’s task, therefore, is a com- 
plex one, and it is now being solved on the lines of an alli- 
ance between socialist and national liberation revolutions. 

In their German Ideology and The Principles of Communism, 
Marx and Engels formulated the idea that a socialist revolu- 
tlon !" Europe would “completely change and greatly accel- 
erate * development in the backward countries. 

Does the term “completely change” spell out as bypassing 
capitalism altogether or merely speeding up its development! 
so that the emergence and political rise of a working class 
would make it possible to go over to socialism via capitalism? 
Marx and Engels were inclined to believe the former. Theirs 
was a new and bold conclusion concerning the way to social- 
ism opening up before two-thirds of mankind, who at that 
time were still living at the precapitalist stage of develop- 
ment but were already being plundered and exploited 
through the emergent world capitalist market and produc- 
tion. Marx and Engels believed with good reason that the 
external politico-economic factor was crucial to the problem 
of bypassing capitalism and centred their research on 
socialist revolution in Europe, which would draw tho 
backward peoples forward in its wake. 

Since then, this theoretically possible course of national 
liberation and social progress has been borne out by histori- 
cal practice. The Great October Socialist Revolution liberat- 
ed the oppressed peoples of tsarist Russia, and then the 



1976 *1 5 f rx ’ Fre,Jerick EngeJs ’ Collected Works , Vol. 6, Moscow, 
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blending of the peoples’ national liberation struggle with the 
October Revolution in Russia and the victory of the Soviet 
Union and the anti-IIitler coalition over German nazism, 
Italian fascism and Japanese militarism triggered off the 
crisis and disintegration of the colonial system as a whole. All 
these fundamental processes are based on ever closer ties and 
an alliance of national liberation wars and revolutions with 
the international communist and working-class movement 
and its product — the world socialist system. 

In picturing the colonial peoples’ future, the founders of 
Marxism-Leninism had in mind not only the revolutionising 
impact, assistance and power of example of triumphant soci- 
alism, but also the deep-going antagonistic conflict between 
the metropolitan countries and the colonies: establishment 
of independent national capitalism in the colonies did not 
suit the interests of the European powers; if imperialist 
exploitation was to continue, the socio-economic backward- 
ness of the colonies had to be maintained. 

. Marx and Engels brought out the antagonistic contradic- 
tions not only between the socialist and capitalist forma- 
tions, but also between countries at a precapitalist or early- 
capitalist. stage and those of advanced capitalism, whom the 
colonial and dependent peoples had had to face for centuries 
m the guise of colonial capitalism. International capitalism 
which had now developed into a worldwide colonial oppressor’ 
sought to perpetuate or even impose precapitalist ways, find- 
ing this very useful; hut at. the same lime its interference 
hampered normal capitalist transformation. 

It was becoming obvious that the impending socialist 
revolution would determine the content, of the epoch before 
world capitalism managed to assimilate the precapitalist 
element and transform it in its own image and likeness. 
Hence the inevitable need for a close political and economic 
alliance between socialism and the oppressed peoples living 
under precapitalist structures. & 

The forecast made by the founders of scientific socialism 
has on the whole come true. When capitalism entered its 
imperialist stage socialist revolution did not win out in all 
the major capitalist countries at once, hut first in one coun- 
try with medium-level capitalism, and then in a group of 
countries. Capitalism as a system and colonialism as its corol- 
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lary were still fairly strong, and the question of bypassing 
capitalism by the former colonies had now to be decided in 
the course of competition between capitalism and socialism. 
The process turned out to be more protracted then the mid- 
19th-century thinkers could have anticipated, and that 
served to complicate the backward people’s transformation 
on socialist lines, for they had to make their way against the 
stubborn resistance of world imperialism. But that was also 
a guarantee of an eventual transformation on these lines: 
the objective interests of the colonial and the socialist coun- 
tries coincided, binding them together in the fight against 
imperialism. The former colonial peoples saw fresh prospects 
opening up before them: they could now attain socialism 
(though not at once) through gradual transition from revolu- 
tionary national liberation struggle against imperialism to 
a fight against capitalism in general and to social transforma- 
tions whose dialectics Lenin had brought out at the start of 
the now epoch. 

Having analysed the capitalist mode of production and 
the colonial economy iu the late 1850s, Marx and Engels be- 
came quite sure that once the “great social revolution shall 
have mastered the results of the bourgeois epoch, the market 
of the world and the modern powers of production, and sub- 
jected them to the common control of the most advanced 
peoples”,* capitalism would no longer be inevitable as 
a historical stage in the development of every single nation. 
Capitalist progress would no longer be the only form of social 
and scientific and technical development, and human prog- 
ress would “cease to resemble that hideous pagan idol, who 
would not drink the nectar but from the skulls of the slain”.** 

Marx and Engels believed it was possible to use in the 
interests of socialism various residual elements of collective 
patriarchal life, the peasant commune above all. They 
analysed the question chiefly in the context of the imminent 
revolution in Russia. Thus, in his polemics with the Russian 
revolutionary Narodniks,*** Engels suggested that if social- 

* Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Articles on Britain , Moscow, 
1975, p. 201. 

** Ibid. 

*** The Narodnik movement emerged in Russia in the late 1860s 
and early 1870s as a movement ol' the revolutionary-minded commoner 
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ism won out in the West and the Russians worked their 
land jointly, they could use the commune for transition to 
socialism.* 

In their Foreword to the Russian edition of the Manifesto 
of the Communist Party Marx and Engels wrote: “Can the 
Russian obshchina, though greatly undermined, yet a form of 
the primeval common ownership of land, pass directly to the 
higher form of communist common ownership? Or, on the 
contrary, must it first pass through the same process of 
dissolution as constitutes the historical evolution of the 
West? 

The only answer to that possible today is this: If the 
Russian Revolution becomes the signal for a proletarian 
revolution in the West, so that both complement each other, 
the present Russian common ownership of land may servo as 
the starting-point for a communist development.”** 

^ In the afterword to his article, “On Social Relations in 
Russia”, Engels stated the idea in even more definite terms: 
“However, it is not only possible but inescapable that once 
the proletariat wins out and the means of production pass 
into common ownership among the West-European nations, 
the countries which have just managed to make a start on 
capitalist production, and where tribal institutions or relics 
of them are still intact” will be enabled “considerably to 
shorten their advance to socialist society”.*** 

The concept of a shortcut to socialism straight from the 
precapitalist stage was based not only on the power of 
example of triumphant socialism and its assistance, but also 
on various internal socio-economic, class and political con- 



catiin C in U thfi rm. t f 6 1 -5 80s -» a j d 18!J0s ’ ? 3 a resuIt of the class stratifi- 
cation in the countryside, it degenerated into a so-called liberal Narod- 

“T k hnT VCmen l- which voiced the ideology of the kulaks. Lenin wrote: 

from fhp n «tnna Nar °f dl T t ial ^ represents the producers’ interests 
rom the standpoint ol the small producer, the petty bourgeois.” 

Vol 1 p'V) Economic Content of Narodism”, Collected Works, 

S 565 Se ° Marx/R ngcds, Werke, Bd. 18, Dietz Verlag, Berlin, 1969, 

. ,** Karl Marx and Frederick Engols, Selected Works, in three vol- 
umes, Vol. 1, Moscow, 1973, pp. 100-01. 

*** Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 403. 
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ditions. Communal land tenure was said to be the chief socio- 
economic prerequisite for bypassing capitalism. 

As regards the classes capable of carrying out the noncap- 
italist development idea, Marx singled out the precapitalist 
(patriarchal and small-commodity) peasantry as a class force 
that could gradually adopt collective forms of production 
find, seeking to maintain its hard-earned property in the 
fight against feudalism, come out against capitalism as 
such. 

The patriarchal and small-commodity peasantry is a vehi- 
cle of the type of private property whose nature changes 
according as these private individuals' (i.e., the peasants) 
“are labourers or not labourers”.* The peasantry’s dualism is 
the be-all and end-all of its vacillations. According to Marx, 
the peasantry’s intrinsic dualism allows of an alternative: 
depending on the historical environment, it is either the 
proprietory clement within it that will gain the upper hand 
over the collectivist element, or the other way round. 

A people’s revolution is, therefore, a crucial political 
prerequisite of noncapitalist development. Bypassing capi- 
talism, the founders of Marxism maintained, docs not mean 
conserving precapitalist social forms and delighting in them, 
but rallying Die masses to revolution which, while being ini- 
tially aimed against feudal and semifeudal exploitation, 
would put a barrier in the way of capitalism and, through the 
use of age-old collectivist traditions, raise the peoples to 
a new stage of historical development. 

Marx and Engels laid down the basis of the noncapitalist 
development concept. Its vast historical importance and 
revolutionising effect derives from the fact that the peasant- 
ry of the period of transition from feudalism and semifeu- 
dalism to capitalism has anticapitalist possibilities, which 
ally it with the working class in its own country and on an 
international scale. The revolutionary proletariat invites 
the colonial peoples to consider this thesis, which refutes 
any biased allegation that Marxism neglected the peasantry 
and saw it. as a stagnant and hostile social mass. 



* Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. 1, Moscow, 1974, p. 713. 
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* * * 

Lenin, the Bolshevik Party and the Third, Communist, 
International* ushered in a new stage in the elaboration of 
the noncapitalist development concept. The world’s first 
triumphant socialist revolution, the 1917 October Revolution 
in Russia, shifted the question about the future of the impe- 
rialism-oppressed nations from the purely theoretical to the 
practical plane: it was now a major aspect of the world 
revolutionary process and was closely tied in with the pros- 
pects of socialism the world over. In his creative application 
of Marxism to the nexv conditions, Lenin assimilated two of 
its major propositions on the colonial countries: the possibi- 
lity of their bypassing capitalism and the need for an alli- 
ance between the oppressed peoples and the triumphant soci- 
alist revolution. Taking these as a point of departure, Lenin 
formulated the novel idea of a coherent worldwide revolu- 
tionary process, primarily aimed against imperialism but, in 
the final count, against capitalism as a social formal ion. 

Lenin pointed out as early as 1916: “We stand and shall 
continue to stand for the closest association and merging of 
the class-conscious workers of the advanced countries with 
the workers, peasants and slaves of all the oppressed coun- 
tries.... We shall exert every effort to foster association and 
merger with the Mongolians, Persians, Indians, Egyptians. 
We believe it is our. duty and in our interest to do this, for 
otherwise socialism in Europe will not be secure."** 
i J iis report to the Commission on the National and 
Colonial Questions at the Second Congress of the Comintern, 
made on July 26, 1920, Lenin said: 

The question w r as posed as follows: are we to consider as 
correct the assertion that the capitalist stage of economic 
development is inevitable for backward nations now on the 
road to emancipation and among whom a certain advance 
towards progress is to be seen since the war? We replied in 
the negative. Jf the victorious revolutionary proletariat 

Tho liiirol, Communist, International (the Comintern) — an inter- 
national association of Communist Parties and working-class orga- 
nisations (1919-43). 

.** V. I. Lenin, 'A Caricature of Marxism and Imperialist Econo- 
mism , Collected Works, Vol. 23, p. 67. 

2-01478 
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conducts systematic propaganda among them, and the Soviet 
governments come to their aid with all the means at their 
disposal m that event it will be mistaken to assume that 
the backward peoples must inevitably go through the capi- 
talist stage of development.... With the aid of the prole- 
tariat of the advanced countries, backward countries can go 
over to the Soviet system and, through certain stages of 
development, to communism, without having to pass through 
the capitalist stage.”* 

In his messago “To the Communists of Turkestan” Lenin 
emphasised the international importance of the Soviet pow- 
er s policy in respect of the national outskirts, a policy of 
recognising the national minorities’ full equality and giving 
them fraternal assistance, and wrote: “The attitude of the 
Soviet Workers and Peasants’ Republic to the weak and 
hitherto oppressed nations is of very practical significance 
for the whole of Asia and for all the colonies of the world 
for thousands and millions of people.”** 

The Soviet Union’s entire record goes to show that Lenin’s 
concept, which refuted the assertions of the Second Inter- 
national*** opportunists that no backward country could 
oscape the capitalist stage, is genuinely sc iontific and viable 
in a remarkably short period, a number of republics, regions 
and areas with a population of more than 35 million, guided 
and assisted by the working class, with the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union at its head, advanced towards 
socialism straight out, of feudalism or even earlier, prefeudal 
social structures, and from barely incipient capitalist rela- 
tions burdened with feudalist vestiges. Take, for instnnrp 
the Uzbek, Kazakh, Tajik, Kirghiz and Turkmen Union 
Republics, and many autonomous republics, regions and 
national areas in the Eastern, Southern and Northern out- 
skirts of the USSR. 



.. * lY' JE* “ Ti , ie Scoond Congress of the Communist Inter- 

national , Collected Works , Vol. 31, p. 244. 

** V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 30, p. 138. 

,*.** T1,e Second International -an association of working-class 
parties— wa3 founded in 1889. With the onset of the imperialist epoch 
(ft™ w ! \y Lo opportunist tendencies. During the First World 
W a, (1.H4-1918) its activities virtually ceased. In 1951, the Right- 
wing Socialists set up a Socialist International. b 
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The Marxist-LeniuLst theory of bypassing capitalism also 
provided guidelines for the working people in the Eastern 
colonial countries that had not yet reached the capitalist 
stage, and has been successfuly implemented in the Mongo- 
lian People’s Republic, the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
and the People’s Democratic Republic of Korea. 

* * * 



One point to note in the noncapitalist development con- 
cept worked out by Marx, Engels and Lenin is that while 
insisting that backward peoples could bypass capitalism, 
they did not set any deadlines or determine the pace or 
stages of the process, for they did not see any real grounds 
for deliberations of that kind. 

Engels wrote in 1882 that it was impossible lo tell what 
development stages the colonial, countries would have to 
go through, although, they were sure to bypass capitalism*. 
Lenin stressed on many occasions that the advance towards 
socialism of the precapitalist-stage peoples was unique, 
and not only in the sense that oach had its own path to 
follow, liis proposition, emphasising of the national-histori- 
cal prospect of transition to socialism as a universal regu- 
larity, is of especial importance for the former colonies and 
semicolonies. In their advance to socialism, these countries 
have to rely on the poor working peasantry, the smallhold- 
ers who make up the bulk of the population. These oppressed 
and downtrodden masses roused to political awareness 
and, hrst and foremost, to a patriotic feeling of anti-impe- 
rialist nationalism, need help to switch over to socialist lines, 
lhese masses, Lenin emphasised, “would bring into the move- 
ment their prejudices, their reactionary fantasies, their 
weaknesses and errors”.** 



Hence the problem of fundamentally different, unprece- 
dented ways towards socialism, which had yet to be elaborat- 
ed in theory and put into practice. In 1919, Lenin formulated 
a vastly important historical task and set that before the 



AIoscow' i i r 975 M p lX 33 J l nd Fred ° rick En 8 eIs » Selecled Correspondence 
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progressive forces of the East: “Relying upon the general 
theory and practice of communism, you must adapt yoursel- 
ves to specific conditions such as do not exist in the European 
countries; you must be able to apply that theory and practice 
to conditions in which the bulk of the population are peas- 
ants.”* It was not only a matter of each country’s specific 
conditions, but also of working out the main principles 
of approach to revolutionary change. 

One also has to bear that in mind in tracing the subsequent 
evolution of the noncapitalist development idea in Marx- 
ist-Leninist theory and practice. Since the idea is fruitful 
and viable, the international communist movement has 
repeatedly generalised and renewed it in application to the 
concrete and constantly changing conditions of the pres- 
ent epoch. 

History knows several fundamentally distinct types of 
noncapitalist development. First, the peoples of tsarist 
Russia’s outskirts bypassed capitalism under the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. Second, the Mongolian People’s Re- 
public, the Democratic Republic of Vietnam and the Demo- 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea have bypassed capitalism 
under the people’s democratic power. And third, many Asian 
and African countries have sought to bypass capitalism in 
the 1960s and 1970s. There was a time when researchers in 
this area debated whether the oppressed peoples of tsarist 
Russia, Mongolia and oilier countries that arc now socialist 
should he seen as having travelled the noncapitalist way. 
These countries have undoubtedly circumvented capitalism 
and followed the noncapitalist way in the broad sense of tho 
word, enjoying the support of the Soviet Union, a state of 
the working-class dictatorship. Undoubtedly, their experi- 
ence has much in common with that of the fighting vanguard 
of the present-day liberation movement in Asia and Africa. 
It is also obvious, however, that in putting the noncapitalist 
development idea before the colonial world of the 1960s, 
the international communist and working-class movement 
was not just going over the same ground once again, but had 



* V. I. Lenin, “Address to the Second All-Russia Congress of Com- 
munist Organisations of the Peoples of the East, November 22, 1919”, 
Collected Works , Vol. 30, p. 161. 
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taken a creative approach to the concept, realising that the 
noncapitalist way opening up before many Asian and Afri- 
can countries differed a great deal from that of the Soviet 
peoples and the Mongolian Peoplo’s Republic. 

Marxist authors have repeatedly pointed out the specifics 
of present-day noncapitalist development. For one thing, 
the countries of the triumphant, socialist revolution, of 
the world socialist system, do not exert any direct influence 
as states on the socialism-oriented Asian and African coun- 
tries, as in the earlier models of bypassing capitalism; then, 
Asian and African countries, as a rule, are not guided along 
the noncapitalist way by Marxist-Leninist parties, although 
the latter’s ideological and political influence in some coun- 
tries has long made itself felt and has of late markedly in- 
creased. These circumstances arc of exceptional importance. 

All Marxist researchers have on the whole recognised 
these propositions. So, it. would seem, nothing remains to 
be said. Tho point is, however, that there is a tendency to 
identify different historical versions of noncapitalist de- 
velopment, which manifests inself in an urge to model the 
present-day history of Asian and African countries on the 
people’s democracies, an overrating of socialist tendencies 
in some Third World countries, a noncritical approach to 
the contradictory phenomena and processes going forward in 
these countries, and naive historical optimism. For instance 
the urge for noncapitalist development, is said to mean a tran- 
sition from the democratic stage of the revolution to ils 
socialist stage, which is quite wrong, for the deep-going 
process in the course of which the democratic stage develops 
into an essentially different, qualitatively distinct, stage— 
the socialist stage of the revolution— cannot occur without 
a proletarian Marxist-Leninist leadership, and that, has 
still to emerge in socialism -oriented countries. 

The backward socio-economic basis and class structure in 
the former colonial and semicolonial countries are fraught 
with deviations from the socialist prospect. The petty-bour- 
geois masses’ preconceptions, reactionary fantasies, weak- 
nesses and errors, pointed out by Lenin, their bourgeois 
nationalism have to he overcome under the leadership of 
petty-bourgeois radicals, revolutionary nationalists and 
democrats rather than Marxist-Leninist parties. The process 
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is extremely complex, irregular and intrinsically bifurcated, 
and is always liable to being channelled along one of the 
two development lines, the two tendencies, something that is 
due to the dualism of the peasant, the handicraftsman and the 
near-proletarian, as Marx, Engels and Lenin had very well 
shown. Social life in the countries that have opted for the 
noncapitalist way pivots on (lie struggle between these two 
tendencies, a struggle which is rooted in each country’s 
economic conditions, notably the economic transformations 
being carried out at the early stages of noncapitalist de- 
velopment. 

Since the former colonial and dependent countries have 
an organic link with the world capitalist, market, and the 
small producer is inherently dualist, being both labourer and 
•small proprietor, a country following the noncapitalist way 
is always in danger of deviating towards capitalism. It 
will take a whole historical epoch to overcome the dualism 
of the small producer, and this is the major difficulty facing 
the less and least developed countries on the noncapitalist 
way. 

The difficulty lies not only in the bourgeoisie’s ideological 
offensive against the forces heading the country towards 
socialism, but. also in the fact that the protracted trans- 
formation of small-scale production entails a rise of capital- 
ist elements, even though these are restricted by communal, 
collective and state property in the basic means of pro- 
duction. 

Most Asian and African countries have a low level of the 
productive forces, inadequate division and socialisation of 
labour, a prevalence of small-scale production, poorly de- 
veloped exchange relationsand hence a predominance of prim- 
itive, patriarchal, natural economic relations, which serve 
to keep the country in the grip of national capitalists and, 
through them, of international capitalism. The subsistence 
economy in these countries constantly tends to erode and 
give way to simple commodity production, which, for its 
part, tends to develop into capitalist commodity production, 
and the noncapitalist way here means that the latter has to 
be gradually overcomo through the cooperation of the small 
producers and a restructuring of the material and technical 
basis. The conversion is bound to take decades. 
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At present, noncapitalist transformations in Asian and 
African countries are at the general democratic stage. For 
the bulk of the population— the working peasantry— para- 
mount importance now attaches to gradual transition from 
unorganised, spontaneous exchange to organised exchange, 
that is, from private trade to cooperative and state trade. 
Organised exchange helps to strengthen small-scale and 
communal production and, consequently, the class of work- 
ing peasants, so preventing its mass ruin and erosion and 
also the rise of capitalist elements. 

A major ingredient of noncapitalist development at the 
general democratic stage of the revolution is to strengthen 
the working peasantry and improve its condition under the 
national-democratic, system. As a form of distribution, or- 
ganised marketing of the products of labour is of decisive 
importance in helping to oust parasitic merchants and mon- 
ey-lending capital, which does its best to prevent the transi- 
tion from natural to commodity economic structures and, 
consequently, holds hack the development of the social 
division of labour. Marx said that, money-lending capital 
“develops that, much more in a given country, the more the 
main body of production is limited to natural services”,* 
that is, the lower the country’s economic level and the weak- 
er the development of the social division of labour, which 
is the basis of commodity exchange, the greater the develop- 
ment of money-lending capital. 

Any radical restructuring of the relations of production 
in the agriculture of countries following the noncapitalist 
way is still a fairly long way off. Consequently, the internal 
contradiction of the peasant mentality has yet to be finally 
resolved in favour of socialism, while the waverings of the 
petty-bourgeois leadership tend to enhance this contradiction 
still further. 

The Marxist-Leninists are perfectly sure that the noncapi- 
talist, way is most promising, but their confidence has noth- 
ing in common with the complacent, politically dangerous 
and theoretically impotent attempts to fit, it into the estab- 
lished types of transition from national liberation to soci- 
alist revolution, to identify if with socialist reconstruction 

* Karl Marx, Capital, VoL TTT, Moscow, 1074, p. 610. 
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“ 

and so to present the national democrats as staunch fol 
lowprs of scientific socialism. The Marxists derive their con 
fadence from their sound realism and realisation of the need 
to wage long and persistent struggle for the true socialist 
ideal, they are aware of the enormous difficulties that must 
H e n fl?at t0 overcome the colonialist aftermath. 

1 he Sixth Congress of the Comintern in 1928 adopted a pro- 
gramme which showed remarkable historical foresight and 
gave an original reading to the question of the possibility 
of bypassing capitalism “as a ruling system”. It said: “Given 
the existence of socialist centres-the Soviet Republics- 
and their growing economic might, the colonies that have 
fallen away from imperialism move closer in economic terms 
to the industrial centres of world socialism, gradual lv 
merge with these, are drawn into the mainstream of socialist 
construction without going through the phase of further 
development of capitalism as a ruling system, and arc thus 
enah'ed to make rapid economic and cultural progress.”* 
What are the specific features of that new and historically 
promising formula? y 

First, it says that given political proximity, the agrarian- 
peasant countries and the “industrial centres of world 
socialism will pool their economic efforts, that is, move 
towards economic integration. 

Second, drawing closer and merging in economic terms 
means a step-by-step movement towards integration (that 
is, producer cooperation), transition from all-round trade 
and technical cooperation in the construction of enterprises 
and the build-up of the infrastructure to asocial division of 
labour which would reflect cooperation, production and ex- 
change based on equitable international economic relations 
i hird, it is this economic integration between the countries 
of world socialism and the former colonial countries that 
will draw the latter into “the mainstream of socialist con- 
struction , and this will be the essential prerequisite for 
stemming any further capitalist development and making 
social progress irreversible. These propositions of tho Marx- 
lst-Lenmist concept of noncapitalist development, formu- 
lated in 1928, will continue to be relevant iu the future. 






* Communist International. Documents , Moscow, 1933 (in Russian). 
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In the past 15 years, under the decisive influence of the 
Soviet Union and the world socialist system, the countries 
of the socialist community and the newly liberated countries 
have moved much closer together in economic terms and 
conditions have been gradually emerging for subsequent 
economic integration, which involves not only an exchange 
of products, but also joint production. 

The powerful integration process going on within the 
Council for Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA) countries 
is bound to have an ever stronger effect on the Third World 
countries that want to break away from capitalism and enter 
upon socialist construction. This qualitatively new stage of 
noncapitalist development will help the liberated countries 
to do away with their age-old backwardness at a quicker pace 
and to improve their people’s life; noncapital ist development 
will then become irreversible and gradually draw the 
liberated countries into the “mainstream of socialist construc- 
tion”. 

The national liberation movement lias acquired an incre- 
asingly anti-capitalist content. In the foreseeable future, the 
strengthening economic bonds between the socialist and the 
noncapitalist Third World countries will continue to enhance 
the anti-capitalist tendencies in the national liberation 
movement, and these will determine the noncapitalist coun- 
tries’ economic policy, which, by way of feedback, will help 
to draw these countries still deeper into the “mainstream of 
socialist construction”. 

So, the prospect that Marx and Engels saw in the mid- 
19th century only as one of a distant future is fast becoming 
tangible reality. This is undoubtedly a great triumph for 
the Marxist-Leninist theory which proves its profound scien- 
tific viability, and shows that it. can he put into practice, 
with constant cross-fertilisation between theory and practice. 

The question of what would become of t he bulk of mankind 
living in the backward countries once socialism had won out 
in Europe or some of its industrial countries, a question the 
founders of Marxism-Leninism were so concerned about, is 
being resolved in favour of scientific socialism, of the broad 
masses in the Third World countries which have taken the 
road to socialism. 

The 1969 International Meeting of Communist and Work- 











r^Hina nf ti p . w ?! h a new and well-substantiated 
nnnr.nJ. ^ ^ “"“capitalist development concept, defining 
noncapitalist development as a “distinctive form of progrc<=- 
sive socm! development”. It said: “Under the impact of the 
revolutionary conditions of our time, distinctive forms of 
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progressive social development of the newly free countries 




have appeared, and the role of revolutionary dom^Jfc 
force, has been enhanced. Some young states have taken the 
noncapitalist path, a path whicli opens up the possibility 
of overcoming the backwardness inherited from the colonial 
past and creates conditions for transition to socialist de- 
velopment. - The formula implies that the noncapitalist wav 
ks not socialist development proper but a specific period of 
ci eating the material, social and cultural conditions for 
transition to socialist development— a presocialist stage 
when the national-democratic state follows a socialism- 
oriented policy at the democratic, that is, anti-imperialist 
and anti-feudal stage of the revolution. The formula reflects 
tne qualitatively distinct stages of the revolution: on the 
one hand,_ it maintains and emphasises the social progress 
inherent in noncapitalist development, putting it in Ihc 
correct, socialist perspective, and, on (lie other, does not 
confuse or identify it with socialism. 

The world revolutionary process and the emergence of t.hc 
world socialist system have brought about a radical change 
in world history Creative elaboration of Marxism-Leninism 
has brought out fresh facets of the theory of scientific soci- 
alism, which has proved its worth in the course of the century- 
long social, class and national liberation struggle. 

* * * 

Professor Andreyev’s book is a comparative analysis of 
the noncapitalist way travelled by the Soviet Union’s east- 
ern and northern outskirts in the years of socialist construc- 
tion, and the current noncapitalist development of socialism- 
oriented countries in Asia and Africa, bringing out the 
similarities of destination and the distinctions between 
methods, pace and forms of development, which are due to 

„ * International Meeting of Communist and Workers' Parties, Mos- 
cow, 1969 , Prague, 1969, p. 280. 
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various national-historical, cultural and geographic fea- 
tures. 

The author analyses the record of socialist construction 
in the early days of the Soviet power in the fringe areas of 
what used to be tsarist Russia and shows the difficulties and 
singularities of the process and the Soviet people’s efforts to 
overcome the age-old socio-economic arid cultural back- 
wardness. 

I am deeply convinced that all progressive-minded patriots 
fighting against imperialism, colonialism and racism will 
find this book very useful. And progress in this final quarter 
of the 20th century means following the road to socialism. 



Professor R. Ulyanoosky 




CHAPTER ONE 



METHODOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 
OF THE NONCAPITALIST WAY 



1. THE NONCAPITALIST WAY TN THE MODERN EPOCH: 

ITS ESSENCE 

Marx saw the genesis of capitalism as negating the pre- 
capitalist socio-economic structures heavily laced with com- 
munal institutions and traditions. Capitalism in principle 
tends to complete the social transformation of the commune 
started by the preceding antagonistic formations. But while 
full-fledged capitalism destroys all communal social struc- 
tures, undeveloped capitalism, particularly in the colonial 
outskirts, assimilates and transforms in its own way the 
various institutions of the preceding formations and struc- 
tures without biting deep into the thick of the archaic econ- 
omy, so that capitalist relations in effect barely brush its 
surface. 

Of course, it is not the impotence of capitalism but the 
economic autonomy of the archaic communal structures that 
makes them so stable and inert. Any intensive development 
of commodity-money relations naturally tends to weaken 
the intra-communal relations, but as soon as the commune is 
for this or that reason cut off from the market, it relapses into 
its original state, turning in upon itself and reproducing its 
own traditional mechanisms of social intercourse and con- 
solidation. In. this sense, capitalism with its world market 
and totality of material ties is in profound antithesis to 
the commune with its personal and kinship type of social 
bonds. 

In history, tho genesis of capitalism not only entails an 
erosion of the commune, but also tends to strip the peasant- 
ry of its peasant features. In the colonies and dependent 
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countries, this tendency is expressed, as mass seasonal work 
by members of the commune and their uprooting, which blast 
the traditional social structures and play a role similar to 
that of pauperisation and vagrancy in the early days of 
classical capitalism in, say, Britain. The erosion of the 
primitive communal formation and the genesis of class antag- 
onisms in the precolonial period were gravely distorted by 
colonial interference. By inducing its own type of socio- 
property differentiation, capitalism engendered a tendency 
towards primitive capitalist development in the colonial 
countries. Since communal social structures were fairly 
stable and the monopolies’ colonial policy was conservative, 
most of these countries did not reach the stage of industrial 
capitalism or even manufacture. 

The emergence of a world socialist system has given the 
liberated peoples a real opportunity to bypass the more 
advanced forms of class-antagonistic relations, the capital- 
ist socio-economic formation above all. True, such circum- 
vention of capitalism as a socio-economic formation cannot 
he absolute, for even where noncapitalist development, is most 
successful, some elements of the capitalist relations of 
production are nevertheless being reproduced in specific 
form, and this is objectively expressed in stepped-up activity 
by the bourgeois elements in the sphere of social relations. 

But this tendency should not be identified with the 
capitalist stage of the historical process. Moreover, a large 
section of Tropical Africa lias never had any slave-ownership 
or feudalism to speak of. There is reason to assume, there- 
fore, that noncapitalist development towards socialism can 
also mean bypassing the whole class-antagonistic stage of 
world history. 

Thus, the experience of the smaller nationalities of Sibe- 
ria and the Far East shows that in the general historical 
negation of the negation, where the primitive communal for- 
mation is negated by class society, and the latter by socialism 
and communism, the “middle link”, that is, slave-ownership 
and feudalism can sometimes be missed out almost complete- 
ly. Such circumvention of a definite stage of socio-economic 
development by a historical community of men is an aspect 
of the dialectics of world history. Accordingly, the noncap- 
italist way differs considerably from any socialist changes 
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carried out by way of negation of well-entrenched capitalist 
relations. 

In the present epoch, social development in the national 
liberation zone generates two tendencies— socialist and cap- 
italist— which are based on qualitatively distinct socio- 
economic structures. Throughout the entire transition period, 
these tendencies are in constant interplay, and this is ex- 
pressed in the coexistence of different economic forms, based 
on state, cooperative and also private and foreign-monopoly 
property in the means of production, peasant property and, 
in some countries, landowner property. In socialism-oriented 
countries it is expressed in some conditional concessions to 
capitalism (in NEP*-t,ypc policies) and, in capitalism-ori- 
ented countries, in some democratisalion of social life, 
control over the activities of local and foreign monopolies, 
introduction of rudimontal planning and the leading role of 
the state sector in the economy, and so on. 

In the present conditions, a country’s progressive forces 
can channel the spontaneous break-up of traditional socio- 
economic structures along the way of democratic change. 
With the strengthening of the Left-wing national democrats, 
adoption of the principles of scientific socialism, establish- 
ment of a solid bloc with the Communists, and a strengthen- 
ing of the alliance between the working class and the pea- 
santry, there is ever greater emphasis on democratic change 
and the prospect of subsequent transition to a qualitatively 
higher stage of the revolution. 

From this angle, one could identify countries with a fairly 
“pure” capitalist orientation (usually of a neocolonialist type) 
and those where capitalist development has gone forward 
mostly in state forms, markedly diverging from “classical” 
bourgeois development. The specifics of the latter way create 
objective prerequisites for a possible switch-over from 
a capitalist to a socialist orientation, and for carrying out 
democratic transformations along these lines. 



* NEP— the New Economic Policy, a line adopted by the Soviet 
State in the period of transition from capitalism to sociaiism. It al- 
lowed the limited existence of capitalist elements with the key economic 
positions retained in the hands of the Soviet Slate and helped to pro- 
mote the country’s productive forces, achieve an upswing in agricul- 
ture and lay the economic foundations on the transition to socialism. 
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Many socialism-oriented countries have some features in 
common, like the emergence of a broad national front of 
progressive forces, the strengthening of its Left, revolution- 
ary-democratic wing, the gradual ousting from power of 
the big and monopoly bourgeoisie, a strengthening of the 
state’s position in the economy, elimination of parasitic 
social elements, an increase in the size of the national 
working class and its improved organisation, greater politi- 
cal activity by the peasantry, broader all-round cooperation 
with the socialist countries, and so on. 

The successes of the socio-economic transformations in 
socialism-oriented countries to some extent depend on the 
development level of capitalist relations. Thus, wherever 
that level is fairly high, state capitalism may well escape 
from under the control of the democratic forces and pull the 
country hack onto a typically bourgeois road but, at the same 
time, the working class here is relatively conscious and well- 
organised. Wherever capitalism, on the other hand, did not 
become the major tendency of a country’s socio-economic 
development in the colonial period, there is less danger of 
a swerve towards the bourgeois road, but the working class 
in these countries is weaker, the peasantry has greater polit- 
ical inertia, and so on. 

These circumstances have to a certain extent influenced the 
strategy and tactics of the progressive forces in the liberat- 
ed countries. In the first instance, the task is first to curtail 
and then to cut short the country’s capitalist development 
so as to prevent it from reaching its higher, antagonistic 
forms, and in the second instance, the noncapitalist way 
literally means creating conditions for transition to socialism 
without going through the capitalist stage. 



2. THE VARIOUS TYPES OF NONCAPITALIST DEVELOPMENT: 
PRINCIPLES OF A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 

One of the reasons why the Soviet Union’s record of soci- 
alist construction is so important from the standpoint of 
world history is that the process involved many peoples 
markedly differing from each other in historical background 
and socio-economic levol. 
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Lenin repeatedly emphasised that since Russia was a coun- 
try situated midway between East and West, in Europe and 
Asia, both in geographical and historical terms, a country 
where the technical and organisational achievements of indus- 
trial capitalism existed side by side with the traditional 
iand-liolding peasant commune, which was particularly strong 
in the national periphery, Russia’s experience was of in- 
ternational importance and could serve as an example for 
the working masses both in the capitalist and the backward 
colonial countries. Thus, when speaking of Russia’s national 
outskirts, where the prerequisites for noncapitalist develop- 
ment to socialism were being created, Lenin told the rep- 
resentatives of Communist Parties and organisations of the 
Eastern countries in the autumn of 1919: “We havo accom- 
plished on a small scale in our country what you will do on 
a big scale and in big countries.”* 

The leader of the world proletariat saw the radical trans- 
formations going forward in Turkestan (then an autonomous 
republic within Soviet Russia) and neighbouring Bukhara 
and Khorezm (sovereign People’s Soviet Republics) not only 
as a logical expression of the light for the national liberation 
and social emancipation of the working masses in former tsar- 
ist Russia’s backward outskirts, but also as something of 
a historical proving ground whose experience would he 
useful for any future revolutions in tire awakening East. But 
Lenin did not see these revolutions as merely repeating past 
events or imitating Soviet policy in Central Asia. On the 
contrary, lie repeatedly emphasised that the awakening 
East would generate many specific forms of transition to so- 
cialism, which were hard or even impossible to predict. 

Lenin regarded the historical experience of the masses as 
providing an effective practical lest of the various ideas 
and theoretical propositions, a means of implementing these, 
and valuable historical lesson which would help to avoid any 
future mistakes. 

It goes without saying that the revolutionary masses in 
one country should never blindly follow along the way travel- 



* V. I. Lenin, “Address lo the Second All-Russia Congress of 
Communist Organisations of the Peoples of the East, November 22, 
1919”, Collected Works, Voi. 30, p. 161. 
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led by other countries under different socio-political con- 
ditions. At the same time, the basic principles and prospects 
of the national liberation movement are objective, and 
create a prerequisite for successful elimination of colonial 
backwardness. 

( Thus, one major regularity of present-day history is that 
the noncapitalist development tendency outside the frame- 
work of t He socialist world is one of movement away from 
capitalism, its major features, however, manifested them- 
selves in specilio form more than a half-century ago in the 
development of the Bukhara and Khorezm People’s Soviet 
Republics (1920-24) and the Tuva People’s Republic (1921- 
44), which were later incorporated in the USSR, and also 
the Mongolian People’s Republic. 

The victory of Russia’s proletariat was crucial to the 
future of Russia’s outskirt nationalities: they escaped the 
long and hard struggle for a choice of further development 
ways, a struggle now in progress in the newly liberated 
countries, which have yet to become independent of the capi- 
talist economic system. The Central Asian peoples’ voluntary 
entry into the RSFSR and then the USSR laid an objective 
groundwork for their noncapitalist development within the 
framework of one socialist state, and the direct support and 
assistance given them by the Russian proletariat created 
the possibility for rapid economic growth. 

Is there any ground in the present conditions for looking 
hack on the experience of the Soviet Republics? An analysis 
of the tendencies and results of socio-political development 
in socialism-oriented states shows that there is. 

True, the Soviet Central Asian Republics at once became 
an organic, integral part of a country with a proletarian dic- 
tatorship, and any comparison between the social processes 
in Asian and African socialism-oriented countries and the 
development of the Soviet East is only warranted provided 
one takes into account the relations between these countries 
and the world socialist system. 

In the countries now standing at a crossroads of history, 
the momentum of the old socio-economic structure and tra- 
ditions is still very strong, so that each country’s historical- 
ly shaped national and regional specific features are partic- 
ularly pronounced. In these conditions, the experience of 
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other peoples is primarily seen as offering a real possibility 
for eliminating the age-old backwardness at home. The 
noncapitalist way here is a historical prospect for trans- 
forming on socialist lines the socio-economic relations 
deformed by colonialism. A thing to note is that in 1919 
and in 1920, Lenin devoted special attention to this 
particular aspect of the socialist transformations in Turke- 
stan, saying that it was more important for the non-Soviet 
peoples of the East than any number of military victo- 
ries. 

At the early stages of noncapitalist development, past 
experience in this area (notably, in the Central Asian Soviet 
Republics) becomes particularly relevant and important 
in practical terms. It helps, first, to give more concrete 
form to the objective tendencies and stages of noncapitalist 
development, providing guidelines for movement along the 
new way, and second, to choose the methods of recasting 
traditional social institutions and relations, to reckon with 
the specifics of the transitional forms, and introduce various 
innovations. 

At the final stage of noncapilalist development, when 
national-democratic revolution grows into socialist revolu- 
tion, the main task is to create the material-technical, polit- 
ical and ideological prerequisites for transition to socialist 
construction. At that stage, the general regularities of tran- 
sition to socialist construction stand out ever more clearly 
although the distinction between the noncapitalist roads 
followed by different peoples is still fairly pronounced. They 
look to the more advanced countries both for the principles 
of a class approach and the methods of solving their socio- 
economic problems. There is a broader basis for a more com- 
prehensive view of scientific socialism as a doctrine of 
socio-economic development and the principles of running 
a society engaged in socialist construction. 

It is hardly possible to deny the need to draw on the rich 
historical experience of the peoples of the Soviet Union and 
the Mongolian People’s Republic, who have arrived at social- 
ism without going through capitalism. Moreover, progres- 
sive opinion in the liberated countries wants to make prac- 
tical use of that experience. On the other hand, the markedly 
different socio-political settings to essentially similar objec- 

3 * 
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live historical tendencies naturally serve to limit the 
sphere and effectiveness of any comparative analysis. With- 
out such an analysis, however, there can bo no question of 
using the past experience of noncapitalist development in 
various countries (the Soviet Union above all). From the 
standpoint of methodology, it is equally wrong to turn the 
noncapitalist-development specifics of different peoples into 
an absolute and to ignore the similarities of these proces- 
ses. 

As heuristic methods of scientific research, analogy and 
comparison naturally do not imply that the processes and 
phenomena being studied are absolutely identical, for simi- 
larities on some points do not rule out distinctions on others. 
Moreover, the objective nature of the noncapitalist develop- 
ment tendency itself provides for some analogous features 
and regularities in socio-economic structures, conditions 
and processes. 

A comparative analysis of noncapitalist development in 
the liberated countries can bo carried on along several 
lines. 

First, it can be used in analysing the socio-economic struc- 
ture in the liberated countries, and also its major develop- 
ment tendencies in different historical conditions. Marxist 
science shows the utter futility of the attempts by bourgeois 
ideologists to pervert, and by the Maoist leaders to pass over 
in silence (in order to present Chinese experience as an 
absolute “model” for development in the liberated countries) 
the fact that the socio-economic structures in tsarist Russia’s 
national outskirts and the former colonics of imperialism 
are essentially similar. These similarities account for the 
i ever greater interest among the liberated peoples and their 

leaders in the theory and practice of socialist construction 
in the Soviet East. Sh. R. Rashidov, Alternate Member of 
the CPSU Central Committeo Politbureau and Secretary of 
Uzbekistan’s Central Committee, says that “the socio-econom- 
ic system in Central Asia and Kazakhstan on the eve of the 
Great October Socialist Revolution had many features in 
common with the social system in many Asian and African 
countries at the start of their independent development. The 
socialist revolution in the Soviet East had to solve many 
problems of social development essentially similar to those 
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facing the revolutionary forces in the liberated countries of 
Asia and Africa.”* 

Of course, every country that has opted for the noncapital- 
ist road has its own specific social sectors and economic 
forms, and any global comparison should therefore be made 
fuller'and more concrete by a comparison of socio-economic 
institutions of similar rank, all the more so since the diver- 
sity is made up of roughly the same social elements. 

Second, comparative analysis can be used to study the 
conditions in which various countries follow the noncapital- 
ist way or build up the prerequisites for noncapitalist 
development. Bringing out the common features of foreign- 
policy conditions makes it possible to draw some conclusions 
on the probable tendencies of socio-economic change in so- 
cialism-oriented countries. 

One should naturally bear in mind that after the October 
Revolution, the peoples of Central Asia, Kazakhstan, and 
the other semicolonial outskirts of former tsarist Russia de- 
veloped within the framework of a state of proletarian dic- 
tatorship, under the leadership of the working class and its 
Marxist-Leninist Party. In methodological terms, however, 
it would be wrong to turn this aspect of their vast experi- 
ence into an absolute. That would make it impossible for 
socialism-oriented African countries to use the Soviet expe- 
rience in tackling the concrete problems that arise in the 
course of noncapitalist development for these countries have, 
as a rule, no full-fledged working class, organised Marxist- 
Leninist parties, or common borders with socialist states. 

In the present epoch, the world socialist system has 
been giving political, economic and cultural support to the 
liberated countries, so helping them to shape the conditions 
for advancing along the noncapitalist road. The countries 
of the socialist community have to some extent been objecti- 
vely fulfilling the functions which had earlier been fulfilled 
within the framework of one country by the working class 
and the progressive intelligentsia of Soviet Russia’s pro- 
letarian centres in respect of the fringe nationalities. 
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* Sh. R. Rashidov, Leninism , the Banner of the Peoples' Libera- 
tion and Progress , Tashkent, 1972, p. 8 (in Russian). 
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And third, any comparative analysis of noncapitalist 
development should always start, with identifying its specific 
stages, each with its own specific contradictions, socio- 
economic and political tasks, and appropriate means for solv- 
ing these. One could tentatively single out the stage of 
political and economic decolonisation, when a country has to 
choose the noncapitalist road, define its criteria, and start 
creating its prerequisites; the stage of fundamental nation- 
al-democratic transformations; and also the stage of com- 
pletion of noncapitalist development and entry upon the 
socialist road. None of the newly liberated socialism-oriented 
countries outside the socialist community has yet reached 
that final stage; all of these still have a fairly long way to 
go. The comparison here should not apply to various indi- 
vidual elements of the socio-economic structure or the 
nature of their interconnections with the environment, but 
to the sequence of definite stages in the movement along the 
noncapitalist way. When those stages have been identified, 
it is possible to classify the probable versions of noncapitalist 
development at various socio-economic levols and in differ- 
ent historical conditions, and also to forecast the direction 
of the unfolding of concrete social processes, for at the early 
stages some tendencies can still be very indistinct (like, say, 
the class struggle in Tropical Africa). It will also be possible 
to make purposeful use of various well-tried means and 
methods for solving similar-type socio-economic problems. 

The logic of struggle for genuine economic and social 
emancipation generates an ever greater urge among the pro- 
gressive intelligentsia and the working people in the develop- 
ing countries to study the USSR’s historical experience, 
for its creative assimilation and use in the concrete histori- 
cal conditions of their own countries. 



CHAPTER TWO 



THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC STRUCTURE 
OF THE THIRD WORLD COUNTRIES 



1. THE MAJOR SOCIO-ECONOMIC ORDERS 
IN THE LIBERATED COUNTRIES 



The development of mankind’s productive forces has gone 
through throe milestone epochs, which are known as the neo- 
lithic, industrial, and scientific and technical revolutions. 

The neolithic revolution (from the word neolith, the New 
Stone Age) was marked by the emergence of cropping, cattle- 
breeding, the handicrafts and trade. The specialised tool 
became the chief instrument of labour, serving as an extension 
of the human hand, the natural instrument of labour. The 
neolithic revolution laid the material groundwork for transi- 
tion from the primitive communal formation to antagonistic 
class society. 

The industrial revolution was marked by the start of 
machine production, which in the course of less than two 
centuries travelled the way from manufacture to assembly 
line. The industrial revolution laid the material groundwork 
for the genesis and development of the capitalist socio- 
economic formation. 

The scientific and technical revolution has entailed the 
formation of a comprehensive and dynamic system, “science- 
technology-production”, whose major specific feature is that 
scientific development tends to outpace technical develop- 
ment, and the latter to outpace production, with science 
becoming a direct productive force. In the present epoch, in- 
dustrial and scientific-and-technical production coexist and 
interact. The possibilities of machine production have yet to 
be exhausted, while the share of automated production is 
still fairly small. 

In most Third W or Id countries, the economic activity of 
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hundreds of millions of people is still based on primitive 
tool-making, with the tools of the neolithic-revolution 
epoch still prevailing. At the same time, the big cities in the 
Third World have become enclaves of machine production 
interlaced with handicraft production. The capitalist states 
have been supplying the developing countries with obsolete 
industrial equipment, which serves to perpetuate their 
technical and economic backwardness and dependence, and 
provides a basis for “technological” neocolonialism. 

Economic, scientific and technical cooperation with the 
states of the socialist community enables the young indepen- 
dent states to use the achievements of the scientific and 
technical revolution, introduce new production technologies 
and the various principles of industrial organisation and 
management these entail (like national-economic planning, 
the state’s growing economic role, the training of national 
scientific personnel, engineers and technicians, and the 
state’s share in setting up industrial enterprises fitted out 
in accordance with the latest scientific and technical require- 
ments). 

Thus, tendencies peculiar to all the three revolutions in 
material production are interfused in the development of the 
productive forces in the liberated countries. In socialism- 
oriented countries, each of these tendencies has its own ac- 
tual or potential vehicle. In other words, the three basic 
types of socio-economic order— -traditional (precapitalist), 
capitalist and national-democratic— are to some extent iso- 
morphic with the various types of the productive forces, 
whose origins lie in the neolithic and the industrial revolu- 
tion and the prospects of the scientific and technical 
revolution. Because of that, the choice of a way to eliminate 
historical backwardness involves the need to work out 
a strategy for building up the material, technical and 
scientific basis of tho new social system, as well as to deter- 
mine its principles. 

The traditional order comprises precapitalist social and 
economic forms based on communal structures, ranging 
across large sections of the population in town and country- 
side which are involved in commodity-money relations (pea- 
sants and handicraftsmen). The capitalist order embraces 
fairly rqature private- property relations. One of the major 
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orders making up the basis of socialism-oriented states may 
be termed national-democratic. The term covers the earliest 
economic forms of a country’s progress towards socialism. 
This order, which is now taking shape chiefly on the basis 
of the anti-imperialist state sector, reflects the objective 
tendency of noncapitalist development.. It is right, there- 
fore, to regard this order as a part of the dynamic multi- 
structural system of socialism-oriented states. 

Since socio-economic development in the liberated states 
involves various contradictory tendencies, each of theso 
orders interacts with the other orders in the process of 
differentiation. 

Where capitalist-type commodity-money relations prevail, 
patriarchal and small-commodity production are the two 
poles of the traditional order. The capitalist order here also 
has two facets: private capitalism proper and state capital- 
ism, with the former taking shape on bourgeois lines, and the 
latter involving some departure from classical bourgeois 
institutions and opening up the possibility for some democra- 
tisation of social life. The third, national-democratic order, 
comprises tho anti-capitalist state sector and the cooperative 
sector, which serve as a groundwork for the rise of fundamen- 
tally new relations of production in countries that have 
taken the noncapitalist way. 

In real life, of course, tho boundary lines between these 
orders are most fluid, and the nature of their interaction is 
largely determined by the country’s political orientation. 

2. THE TRADITIONAL ORDER 
AND THE TYPES OF COMMUNAL STRUCTURES 

a) The Commune’s Inherent Contradictions 
and the Forms of Their Manifestation 

In many of tho weaker countries and also in some areas of 
the relatively more advanced countries, the core of the 
traditional ordor is made up of communal structures. The 
influence of the traditional order on the liberated countries’ 
socio-economic and political development is not confined to 
the area of its geographical location: communal structures 
and traditional institutions tend to penetrate the cities 
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and affect the emerging working class, the intelligentsia 
and the national bourgeoisie. 

It was Marx who formulated the methodological principles 
for the analysis of the commune. The commune’s dualism 
may be regarded as coexistence in one substratum of poten- 
tially contradictory social structures and forms of social 
intercourse. In a commune, the same people are involved in 
two different systems of social ties, which interact as a formal 
organisation (consanguinity) and informal organisation (cor- 
porate functions). The former is based on canonised kinship 
(including artificial kinship), and the latter— on local non- 
kinship forms of cooperated labour and means of production. 

This dualism pervades the mechanisms that serve to 
consolidate the traditional peasantry in social and economic 
terms. As a primary cell of society, the commune shows two 
budding tendencies of social regulation and control: Eastern- 
despotic and military-democratic. Historically, the first of 
these implies unification of homogeneous communes from 
outside and despotic rule within the framework of “supcrcom- 
m unes” (giant conglomerates of communes). Despotic rule 
eventually percolates down to the primary cells, giving rise 
to local patriarchal despotism. The second, military-demo- 
cratic tendency implies more or less collegial solution of the 
major social problems by the duly assembled heads of fami- 
lies or all the adult men. The latter tendency was particularly 
pronounced in the ethnic-tribal communities of the migra- 
tion epoch, in military campaigns and joint defence 
against foreign invasion. 

The evolution of the commune as an economic unit was 
objectively connected with the two tendencies of the genesis 
of exploitation: alienation of surplus-labour and alienation 
of the surplus-product. Within the framework of patriarchal 
communities, exploitation and oppression took the form 
of alienation by the tribal elite of the surplus-product 
turned out by the bulk of its members, and within the frame- 
work of neighbourhood institutions like the village, centring 
on traditional collective work, the same peasants were being 
exploited by the rich and by money-lending elements (alie- 
nation of surplus-labour). 

Under patriarchal-communal relations, the power of 
hereditary traditional leaders (who command men) serves as 
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a basis for handling the chief means of production: pastures, 
water resources and unused land. Under parcel-holding com- 
munal structures it is the other way round. Here, the emerg- 
ing private property in the basic means of production (land, 
water, and cattle), an element of the relations of production, 
is a prerequisite for the kind of power which stems from the 
need to regulate social production. In the first instance, 
exploitation derives from the commune’s archaic institu- 
tions, traditions of “kinship” between rich and poor, and also 
the rigorous “ways of the forefathers”. In the second instance, 
the rich and the money-lending elite uses its wealth as an eco- 
nomic instrument to usurp the elections of tribal chiefs, vil- 
lage elders, and water-control and other community officials. 

Depending on the historical epoch and I he concrete con- 
ditions, the commune’s dualism shows forth different facets, 
assumes specific forms, and gives rise to different, social 
processes. Changes in the historical environment tend to 
alter the specifics as well as the importance of relations 
between people within the commune, and the principles of 
operation as well as the effectiveness of the traditional 
mechanisms for the communal regulation of traditions, 
rituals and so on. 

Present-day communes have, of course, markedly disin- 
tegrated as compared with classical primitive communes. At 
the same time, the communes can fairly easily adapt to 
changing historical conditions, and this combines with their 
economic autarky to ensure their stability. This universa- 
lity largely explains the commune’s ability to regenerate 
aud fill out the “cells” of their traditional production, 
social and ideological structures with new elements. 

So, the degree of the commune’s disintegration, the pro- 
ducts of that disintegration arid the prospects of transition 
to new typos of social living differ from one historical 
epoch to another. When a commune fell apart under the 
classical primitive system, the individuals “released” in the 
process either died or were assimilated by other, usually 
similar-type communities. 

In the Ancient East, conglomerates of communes, supra- 
communal and quasicommunal associations (like handicraft 
guilds and castes), and also individual “drop-outs” from 
communal structures were organised on the lines of the 
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supercommune — the social system of Oriental despotism, 
which had inherited and exaggerated many features of the 
classical commune. Nomad associations of the ancient cattle- 
breeding tribes, and, in part, the polis of early antiquity 
evolved the principles of military democracy as a specific 
transitional form of social intercourse and consolidation. 

On the slave-owning fringes of the Mediterranean, the 
individuals being released from communal bonds were usual- 
ly turned into slaves. When communes disintegrated in the 
early Middle Ages, their members were pressed into serfdom 
and other forms of dependence. At the same time, both the 
slave-owning polis and the feudal estate had some features 
and symbols (in a modified, or, rather, “inverted” form) 
of social consolidation matching those of the classical 
commune. This applies to the corporate nature of the ruling 
class, and also the quasidemocratic and quasipatriarchal 
forms of its links with the “lower echelons”. 

The capitalist epoch in principle doomed the commune 
to extinction. Nevertheless, it is still a form of local con- 
solidation for tens and even hundreds of millions of men. In 
contrast to earlier types of relations, capitalist relations 
(like enterprise, private property and individualism) cannot 
be assimilated into communal structures, and are either 
“repelled” by the latter or destroy them. But while negating 
the commune as a socio-economic organism which hinders the 
development of commodity economic structures and the 
establishment of domestic markets, capitalism “puts up” 
with it in the outlying areas (like the colonies) and even 
seeks to use it to further its own political ends. 

The peasant commune in Tropical Africa has undergone 
marked social and ideological transformation. Most of its 
individual members (men doing seasonal work, state employ- 
ees, tradesmen, urban dwellers and so on) have no more 
than a nominal place within the traditional structure and 
are in fact well outside it..* 

It is not only intracommunal relations but also the rela- 
tions between the communes themselves that determine the 

* Many socio-economic institutions, on the othor hand, while 
under the direct impact of commodity-money relations and the private- 
property element, have retained some of their links with the commune 
and the traditional mechanisms of social intercourse. 
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socio-economic structure of the liberated countries. From 
this point of view, the former colonial peoples can be dis- 
tinctly classified as narrowly local ethnic-tribe entities (the 
smaller peoples) and full-fledged nationalities. The former 
have usually not gone beyond the later stages of the disin- 
tegration of the primitive communal system, while the lat- 
ter have long since entered the stage of class formation. 
This disparity of stage shows in the material culture, the 
level of the productive forces, the relations of production, 
social organisation and the superstructure. 

One has to distinguish two major types of communal 
structure: patriarchal and parcel-holding. Students of his- 
tory and ethnography use a much more detailed classifica- 
tion of communes, hut the philosophical approach tends to 
classify phenomena on the basis of the fundamental contradic- 
tion inherent in the object of research, so that when commu- 
nal structures are broken down into types in accordance with 
this approach, their systems and genetic characteristics to 
some extent coincide, and this makes it possible to show 
tho fairly deep-going distinctions arid even some polarity 
between the major types of communal institutions in the 
liberated countries. 

In the present work, patriarchal-communal structures 
are analysed mainly in the light, of data bearing on the smal- 
ler peoples of Siberia and the Far East in the early 20th cen- 
tury. Parcel-holding communal structures, which are typical 
of areas where class formation has been interrupted or dis- 
torted by outside interference, arc analysed mainly in the 
light of data bearing on Central Asia, Kazakhstan and 
the areas of commodity farming in the liberated countries of 
Tropical Africa. The sociological rather than the geographi- 
cal] approach to these data makes it possible to show that 
there is no substance to the thesis maintained by some Western 
researchers (like Professor Hugh Se ton -Watson of London 
University), who say that the great and laudable gains of 
the Soviet system in the non-Russian areas are due not to 
the advantages of the socialist social and economic system, 
but to the much higher level of these peoples’ civilisation on 
the eve of the October Revolution as compared with that of 
the peoples of the former British colonies in Africa and even 
in India at present. 
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b) Patriarchal-Communal Structures among 
the Smaller Peoples in Siberia and the Far East 

Before the Great October Socialist Revolution, the nine 
million square kilometres in Northern and Northeastern Asia, 
populated by the smaller peoples totalling about 160,000, 
were the most backward outskirt of tsarist Russia. 

The smaller peoples at that time had a manifestly subsis- 
tence-type economy. Group property still vied with indi- 
vidual property and, perhaps, still prevailed over the latter. 
It was usually whole production collectives that owned the 
land and the bigger animal-trapping devices, which had to be 
made and used collectively. Egalitarian distribution of the 
products of individual, as well as collective trades, and 
various forms of joint consumption were still widespread. In 
the sphere of consumption, binding hospitality was one of 
the relicts of the primitive communal distribution of food 
and clothes. “Guests” sometimes stayed on for years without 
doing any work, while their hosts fed and clothed them with- 
out a murmur. Whenever ties of kinship weakened, these 
tribal customs in effect spread across the whole neighbourhood 
commune, which came to substitute the tribal commune. 
Commodity products, as in the fur trade, were appropriated 
individually, and did not lit. into the traditional forms of 
distribution and consumption. 

In the pre-revolutionary period, the communal-family 
group was still the basic cell of the social set-up aud the 
basic production unit. But tribal-family links were already 
being ousted by labour and neighbourhood links. The age- 
old usages of tribal production and consumption in Northern 
Siberia were no longer being projected onto tribal associa- 
tions based on blood kinship, but onto associations which had 
emerged as a result of the erosion of tribal ties and were 
based on the territorial-neighbourhood production principle. 

Hunting grounds were also gradually being appropriated 
for hereditary use by individual families, a specific form 
in which communal relations emerged among the hunter 
peoples. Under the intensive formation of neighbourhood 
ties, the inertia of primitive communal relations was vividly 
reflected in a specific social institution which the Ulchi 
people called “dokha”, where economically connected groups 
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belonging to different family lines “fraternised” to formalise 
their newly established links. 

Since it was extremely difficult regularly to produce 
a surplus-product and exchange it, the process of social and 
property differentiation was very slow. The exploitation of 
rank-and-file members by the communal elite was still rudi- 
mentary and was usually carried on in various traditional 
forms of tribal mutual assistance. The tradition of joint 
pasturing of reindeer, where work was distributed in propor- 
tion to the number of adult men, developed into a form of 
covert exploitation by the richer deer-herders of those who 
had few deer or none at all. The poor hunters who used other 
people’s deer had to give up a sizable part of their catch 
to the owner of the deer (sometimes as much as one polar fox 
for the temporary use of each deer). 

As trade developed, the local rich were involved in capi- 
talist cooperation. Wherever they had still to si art buying 
up furskins and other output at throw-away prices, and to 
enslave the native population, relations typical of the epoch 
of the disintegration of the primitive communal system 
were still largely prevalent (Yamal, Evenkland, inland areas 
of Chukotka, etc.). But wherever the traders had managed to 
get the upper hand, the traditional social structure had 
largely crumbled: the shamans * and local princelings either 
lost their prestige under the onset of the traders and the 
rich or engaged in commercial transactions verging on plun- 
der (the Amur area and coastal Chukotka). 

In short, civilisation came to the smaller peoples of 
Siberia and the Far East in ugly, capitalism-perverted forms, 
and spelled an end to the old, traditional way of life, and 
hence, still greater poverty, and extinction. 

Many peoples and tribes in the liberated countries of Trop- 
ical Africa are now at a similar level of development of the 
productive forces and relations of production. 

Like the smaller peoples of Siberia and the Far East in 
the pre-revolutionary period, many tribes and ethnic groups 
in Tropical Africa still hold the bulk of their land as common 
property and retain various forms of group property, tradi- 

* Shaman— a priest and witch-doctor with some nationalities in 
Northern Asia. 
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lions of joint work and mutual assistance, traditional age 
groupings— “age fraternities” — operating as seasonal pro- 
duction associations, and so on. Although discrimination 
and exploitation have penetrated and taken root in the com- 
mune, patriarchal institutions here are still a tangible 
force. 



c) Parcel-Holding Communal Structures 
in Early 20th-Century Central Asia 
and Mid-20tli-Century Tropical Africa 

On the eve of the Great October Socialist Revolution in 
Russia, Central Asia and Kazakhstan were a backward colo- 
nial outskirt of the tsarist empire, a raw material base and, 
to some extent, a market for big Russian and some West 
European monopolies. There was very little industry there 
and no working class to speak of. The bulk of the population 
was employed in agriculture: the figures ranged from 85 per 
cent on the present-day territory of Uzbekistan to 07 per 
cent on that of Tajikistan. This was an area of archaic im- 
plements and forms of exploitation decked out as traditional, 
“tribal” mutual assistance. Thus, in 1910, all the dekhkan 
(peasant) farms in Uzbekistan bad a total of only 1,000 iron 
ploughs and about 155,000 ornachaa (wooden ploughs). Many 
dekhkans , however, did not even have any omachas: two- 
thirds of all peasant households in Samarkand region, almost 
half in Tashkent region, and one- third in Ferghana region. 
More than a half-million families (400,000 in Kazakhstan 
and more than 100,000 in Kirghizia) led a nomad life, driv- 
ing their herds from place to place and having no home 
other than a tent or a yurt. 

Communal survivals were still very strong even in Rus- 
sia’s central areas, where tsarism took special measures to 
destroy the commune and establish a kulak* class (the Stoly- 
pin reforms**) while in the outlying areas of the tsarist em- 
pire tho commune’s influence was positively overwhelming. 

At the same time, specific forms of Commodity-money 
relations and the money-lending business connected with 

* Kulaks — rich peasants who exploit farmhands and poor 
peasants. 

** P. A. Stolypin was tsarist Russia’s prime minister from 1906 
to 1911, who pul through an agrarian reform biased in favour of the 
kulaks. 
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them had evolved in Central Asia and Kazakhstan long ago 
and had already reached a high level. But these virtually 
did not affect the mountain and desert areas lying away from 
the main trade routes, where exploitation arose within the 
primitive patriarchal forms. Capitalist commodity-money 
and private-property relations introduced from ‘ outside 
(from Central Russia above all) were superimposed on the 
local socio-economic structure. These relations, however 
did not destroy the patriarchal-feudal relations hut, rather] 
capped these, gradually deforming and eroding them. That 
is why relicts of tho traditional patriarchal forms of labour, 
everyday life and social organisation continued here even 
into the 1930s; and at the time of the October Revolution 
the formation of antagonistic classes, held back by these 
forms, was still incomplete. 

The decisions of the 10th Congress of the RCP (B)* (1921) 
said that about 30 million of the country’s population, 
“mostly Turkic peoples (Turkestan, most of Azerbaijan] 
Daghestan, the Mountaineers, Tatars, Bashkirs, Kirghiz, 
and other peoples) have not gone through the capitalist stage] 
have no or virtually no industrial proletariat of their own] 
mostly still engage in cattle-breeding and retain patriarchal- 
tribal ways (Kirghizia, Bashkiria, the Northern Caucasus) 
or have still to leave behind them their semipatriarchal- 
semifeudal way of life while having been involved in the 
overall stream of Soviet development (Azerbaijan, the 
Crimea and other areas)”.** 

In the cropping areas of Central Asia, archaic-type com- 
munes based on redistributive land-use ( paikal ) existed side 
by side with water-and-land-use communes based on common 



R C F( B ) — -R ussi an Communist Party (Bolsheviks). At its First 
Congress m 1898, it was instituted as the Russian Social-Democratic 
Labour Party-the RSDLP , in 1917 was renamed the Russian Social - 
Democratic Labour Party (Bolsheviks) — RSDLP(R), and at its Sev- 
enth Congress in 1918, as the Russian Communist Party (Bolshe- 
viks)— RCP(B). Upon the establishment of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics the Party’s 14th Congress in 1925 renamed it the 
Communist 1 arty of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks)— CPSU(B) At 

Soviet 1 Unioi^CPSU 952 ’ U W3S renamcd the Communist Party of the 



** The CPS U in the Resolutions and Decisions of Congresses, Con- 
ferences and Plenums of the Central Committee , Vol. 2, Moscow 1970 
p. 252 (in Russian). ’ ’ 
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irrigation networks. Many mountain villages in the Pamirs 
still had communal property in land and communal tracts 
for gathering fuel (chiefly in areas of rain-crop farming), as 
well as communal use of irrigation networks, collective mu- 
tual assistance, and communal watermills (which were also 
typical of the water-and-land-usc commune). 

Latter-day water-and-land-use communes (oases with 
commodity production of irrigated crops) were no longer 
held together by joint working of all or at least part of the 
land, but by communal irrigation networks. Water distri- 
bution was no longer egalitarian, and this shows that the 
elite here had begun to exploit the rank-and-file members of 
the commune. On the other hand, the need for more or less 
regular communal work helped these communities to retain 
for a long time in various patronage forms some of the older 
communal institutions, like that of joint labour. 

In the nomad areas of Central Asia and Kazakhstan, the 
ancient traditions of “tribal” unity and mutual assistance in 
work often covered up various primitive forms of exploitation 
like joint pasturing of cal tie and joint tilling of the rich 
bai's land by the bai himself and his poorer neighbours. The 
rich owner also used to hand over his cattle to the poorer 
members of the community provided they returned it with 
offspring, and gave them leave to use the wool of the rams, 
the milk of the cows and sheep, and the power of the draught 
animals. Collective use of pastures and collective pasturing 
of cattle continued yet a long while. 

On the eve of their liberation from colonial rule, many 
peoples of Tropical Africa were at about the same level. 

Within the framework of the world capitalist economy, 
these countries have long been a source of cheap mineral 
and agricultural raw materials and a market for outdated 
products. Their few industrial enterprises, chiefly for the 
primary processing of local raw materials, can do nothing to 
alter the largely agrarian naturo of the economies of most 
countries in Tropical Africa. The figures for employment in 
agriculture show this very well: 96 per cent in Mali and 
Tanzania, 85 percent in Guinea, the Congo and Madagascar, 
more than 70 per cent in Zambia, and so on. 

Farmers in Tropical Africa use primitive implements and 
techniques. Hoes (daba), swords like sickle ( panga ) and wooden 
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ploughs with iron (or stone) tips are the most widespread 
instruments of labour in crop growing. In Mali in 1959, 
there was an average of one plough for every 6.2 peasant 
households, and in the Kayes district— for every 12 house- 
holds. The Mali press wrote in 1970 that the traditional daba 
was still the main farming implement in the country. In 
1962, the Zambian farmers used hoes and axes to work 4.4 
million acres of land, oxen— 0.5 million, and tractors — only 
0.04 million acres. 

Slash-and-burn and extensive farming on laylands still 
prevail in the Savanna, and the bulk of nomad cattle-breed- 
ers use neither modern farming implements nor rational 
methods of cattle-breeding. 

In contrast to Western Europe and the USA, centres of 
commodity production in Tropical Africa emerged not so 
much on the basis of the social division of labour inside the 
country as on the basis of the imporialism-imposed interna- 
tional division of labour. Commodity production often 
uprooted some areas or sectors of the economy from the spe- 
cific traditional basis, leaving its main body intact. Hence 
the vast disproportions between the capitalist and the tra- 
ditional sector of the liberated countries’ economy, the 
zones of commodity and traditional farming. 

In Central Asia, the old and the new economic links com- 
bined to produce a blend of different socio-economic orders, 
where the nature of the socio-economic structure depended 
not so much on the level of the productive forces as on the 
links with the market and the development of commodity- 
money relations. Accordingly, patriarchal land-use relations 
and forms of social organisation were most strongly en- 
trenched in self-sufficient areas which had only tenuous links 
with the market. Thus, on the eve of the October Revolu- 
tion, the Bukhara emir himself, who owned, among other 
filings, several cotton-ginning mills, had to take a part of 
his taxes in kind. The same was also true of Khiva, whose 
khan used to trade in the grain he got by way of taxes with 
the nomads of Turkmenia. 

The group of peasant households that are chiefly engaged 
in growing export and technical crops, farm individually, 
and sometimes use hired labour, may bo described as a petty- 
bourgeois peasantry farming on parcel-holdings within the 

4* 
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community. The rural groups that farm in largo families 
within the communal structure in an autarkic (self-suffici- 
ent) and nonproductive way, using archaic methods and im- 
plements, may be described as a patriarchal-community 
peasantry. 

The properly and social stratification of these two groups 
of peasantry differs in form and degree. In the patriarchal- 
community group, the process usually goes forward in 
primitive feudal forms, with the tribal elite usurping the 
traditional social institutions. In parcel-holding communi- 
ties, the process tends to go forward on petty-bourgeois lines, 
being stimulated by local and imperialism-imposed commodi- 
ty-money relations (more vigorous dealings by merchants 
and money-lenders, accelerated disintegration of the com- 
mune, and the rise of the rich from its midst). 

These types of socio-economic relations coexist within 
the commune. The patriarchal type commune may incubate 
some kulaks, who sponge on its collectivist institutions 
and usurp its links with the market. At the same time, com- 
munities growing export and technical crops may long retain 
some communal traditions (like joint use and servicing of 
irrigation networks), particularly among the middle, work- 
ing sections, since the market element tends to erode these 
communities from above (as kulaks split away from the 
communes) and from below (as the poorer farmhands are 
deprived of all their land and, consequently, of their place 
in the communes). 



3. DYNAMICS OF THE SOCIAL-CLASS STRUCTURE 
IN THE LIBERATED COUNTRIES 



a) General Characteristic of the Social Structure 
and the Specifics of the Class Struggle 

One major specific feature of the class struggle in the lib- 
erated countries is that it is chiefly fought over the choice of 
social orientation , which concentrates and brings into focus 
the main tendencies, prospects and methods of the trans- 
formation of the economic and social relations left over from 
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the colonial past. The tensions between the two opposite 
types of social orientation— socialist and capitalist— have 
given rise to some most acute and specific forms of class 
struggle in the Third World. 

At the same lime, class formation in many former colonies 
is still far from complete: thus, there are many relics of 
tribal-community organisation, which Marx regarded as ly- 
ing midway between the primitive communal formation and 
class-antagonistic society. Hence another specific feature of 
the social struggle in the liberated countries: the class struggle 
here is being fought by unfledged classes with very little 
political self-awareness. 

The peasantry makes up the bulk of the Third World’s 
population. It is splintered into patriarchal and parcel- 
holding community cells and is, on the whole, socially 
inert. 

The national working class in many liberated countries, 
particularly in Tropical Africa, has yet to take final shape: 
at present, its social complexion is still mottled and amor- 
phous. At one of its poles is the “casual” worker (a farmer 
working in the city to earn money to pay for his bride or 
for some specific purchase), the seasonal worker, and the 
migrating worker with tenuous links with his community, 
whose mentality and way of life are often similar to those of 
the lumpen-proletarian. At the other polo is the privileged 
worker, who may sometimes use the money he has earned to 
start a “business” of his own, and -while continuing to work 
at the “big” enterprise, also acts as an employer and exploit- 
er at his own “small” enterprise. 

The national bourgeoisie in the liberated countries is 
even more rudimentary. Its activities in the colonies and 
dependent countries had usually been confined to trade, credits 
and Ihe services. The v r eak penetration of machine produc- 
tion into the colonies was an objective hindrance to the growth 
and formation of the national bourgeoisie, while the working 
class mostly took shape at enterprises owned by foreign 
monopolies. 

The national intelligentsia, on the other hand, developed 
faster than the working class. That was due to the needs of 
local administration and the colonial authorities’ effort to 
mould a politically loyal, pro-Western administrative and 
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cultural elite. But under the impact of crisis elements in 
capitalist society and the growing prestige of socialism, the 
national intelligentsia (both military and civilian) entered 
the national liberation struggle as a progressive force: at the 
time, it could do more than the other sections to express the 
people’s interests and give an impetus to its national conso- 
lidation within the framework of democratic statehood. 

The incomplete process of class formation in the Third 
World has, moreover, been twisted by the global tendencies 
of socio-economic development, so that one may usually 
speak of nascent classes or specific social groups whoso 
political tactics and ideological concepts may coincide with 
those of definite classes, rather than of classes per se. Under 
the “guiding” (speeding or slowing) impact of the political 
and ideological superstructure, the emergent classes develop 
in abbreviated, telescoped forms. 

In the transition period, economic and social structures 
are far from isomorphic. Any social section here may be 
simultaneously involved in different production and social 
systems. A peasant, for instance, may continue to be a mem- 
ber of the commune and various ritual tribal associations in 
the village and, at the same time, become a migrating or 
“casual” worker in the city. The reverse side of this phe- 
nomenon is that the old, traditional, and even the newly 
arising social structures are “filled out” with assorted social 
elements and groups. Hence the very uneven social texture 
of the emergent working class, the cooperative peasantry, 
the body of state employees, and so on. 

To sum up, the process of class formation in the liberat- 
ed countries is, first, incomplete and, second, it has been 
unfolding in the specific conditions of the worldwide strug- 
gle between the two opposite social systems. The first factor 
lies at the root of the marked pliancy of national social- 
class structures, and the second— of the fact that the lat- 
ter, as being modelled under the influence of the state-po- 
litical superstructure and in the course of class struggle, 
are isomorphic to the world social-class structure. The ag- 
gregate of factors characterising a definite social group as 
a “class for itself” (primarily, the group’s awareness of its 
specific cla.ss tasks and purposes, its identification with the 
appropriate groups of producers, and elaboration of politi- 
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cal programmes) may take shape before the emergence of 
the appropriate social substratum, a mass of individuals 
with definite social status, that is, the aggregate of factors 
covered by the concept of a “class in itself”. 

The most vivid manifestation of this phenomenon is 
that in many liberated countries with unfledged classes 
some intermediate groups and sections play the social roles 
of the future classes, acting as their temporary substitute 
in the political and ideological superstructure. The choice 
of capitalist or socialist orientation largely depends on the 
social groups that hold the key positions in the state appa- 
ratus, on the political roles they play and on which emer- 
gent classes they identify themselves with. 



b) The Emergent Working Class 

The former colonies had virtually no convenient com- 
munication lines and their industry and working class 
were either embryonic or, more often, non-existent. The 
industrial sector here is mostly made up of small processing 
enterprises, and the skilled workers, engineers and techni- 
cians are overwhelmingly foreign. Thus, in 1916, there 
were only 242 Turkmenian workers in the whole of Turk- 
menia (besides the migrating Turkmenian workers employed 
in the salt mines) and these were employed on the railway. 

On the eve of the October Revolution, Tajikistan had 
no more than 300 workers. There is nothing exceptional 
about these figures; the author has estimated that in Taji- 
kistan in 1914 and in Tanganyika in 1963, workers made 
up less than 0.2 per cent of the population, and even these 
were low-skilled, politically inexperienced and poorly 
schooled. Tn 1958, less than 5 per cent of Mali’s 28, (woodwork- 
ers of every category were skilled regulars, while tO per 
cent were unskilled hands. Still, the author has estimated 
that in Mali the share of the workers in the overall popula- 
tion was twice as high as that in Turkestan on the eve of 
the October Revolution (0.77 per cent as against 0.35 per 
cent). Besides, Mali’s proletariat was also more concentrat- 
ed: two-thirds of it worked at something like 80 enter- 
prises with more than 100 workers each. 
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The state of affairs was somewhat different in the colo- 
nies which had any proved deposits of industrial or strate- 
gic raw materials and also in coastal regions and in areas 
situated at international crossroads: some of these became 
centres of mining and, partly, of manufacturing. But indus- 
trial development here was usually confined to one or 
several tightly knit branches of the economy: these were 
largely overdeveloped, with the monopolies plundering 
local natural resources and recruiting manpower from the 
latently overpopulated countryside. All the mining and 
manufacturing enterprises belonged to foreign monopolies, 
making up an alien industrial enclave in the traditional 
agrarian economy and sponging on the local collectivist 
institutions of mutual assistance rather than promoting 
economic development. The working class here was more 
numerous than in the agrarian areas, although its skills 
and level of class self-awareness were still very low. 

The emergent working class was surrounded by large 
sections of migrating workers, who were 6 or 7 times more 
numerous than the regular workers (as, say, in Tajikistan 
in the early 20th century). Migrating workers, together 
with artisans, handicraftsmen, day-labourers and jour- 
neymen, were a social group that lay between the emergent 
working class and the communal peasantry. 

The emergence of the migra ting-worker stratum shows, 
on the one hand, that the countryside was greatly overpop- 
ulated and, on the other, that the growing cities and indus- 
trial enterprises wanted more manpower. That is why 
migrating workers keep shuttling between the communal 
countryside and the capitalism-enmeshed city, which they 
want to invest with the old traditions of mutual assistance 
by setting up fellow-countrymen’s and other bodies with 
local affiliations. 

As the village exploiters— the tribal elite and the rich 
farmers— intensify their exploitation of the rank-and-file, 
many of the latter migrate to the cities and capitalist-type 
plantations. But as these are oversaturated with man- 
power and living conditions sharply worsen, the migrants 
are driven back to the countryside. This giant socio-demo- 
graphic pendulum shakes loose and erodes the traditional 
communal structure, enhancing the instability of the collec- 
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tivist institutions without creating any new and complete 
social structures. Its role here is largely destructive. 

The migrating worker’s dramatic dualism stems from 
his intermediate position in the system of the relations of 
production. The peasant who owns some land and farming 
implements is bound to his community by “the traditions 
of his forefathers” and cannot cut himself loose from it, 
but, at the same time, he is assured of the elementary means 
of subsistence. The industrial worker, for his part, has 
broken loose from the community and has been caught up 
in the system of capitalist industrial production. The 
migrating worker, on the other hand, has dropped out of 
the former system but has yet to bo incorporated in the 
latter: ho has lost almost all his links with his community, 
but has yet to become a worker in the full sense of the 
word . 

In the republics of the Soviet East, this social group grad- 
ually thinned out and disappeared in the course of col- 
lectivisation and industrialisation. 

Farmhands and day-labourers, and also traditional hand- 
icraftsmen arc among the other specific intermediate so- 
cial sections in the developing countries. But these groups 
are fairly small. Thus, on the eve of its independence, 
Mali had a rural population of 4 million, hut even at the 
height of the harvesting season, its 43 African farms em- 
ployed only 600 farmhands. Only 30 of Mali’s 200,000 
handicraftsmen employed something like 70 hired 
workers. 

Farmhands and day-labourers are akin to the peasantry 
in that they work on the land and have common social ori- 
gins, and to the workers— in that they have no means of 
production of their own and are obliged to sell their labour- 
power. The traditional handicraftsmen, who supply the 
commune with the implements of labour and similar things, 
may be described as a pre-proletariat. They are close to the 
peasantry in that they own some means of production and 
live largely in accordance with communal usages. 

All these social sections, whose links with the commune 
have been considerably weakened, are the social substra- 
tum from which the national working class tends to 
spring. 
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c) The Small Producer, Small Proprietor and Petty Bourgeois 

One specific feature of the social structure and class 
struggle in the liberated countries is that in view of the 
preponderance of the traditional-community economic or- 
der, based on primitive tool production, the small produc- 
er here is still the most common social figure. In social 
substance, the small producer is dualistic, being both a 
small labourer (most often, a master-craftsman) and a 
small property owner. As a small owner, be is akin to the 
petty bourgeois and, once be finds himself in an appropriate 
social setting (the market element, the sway of foreign mo- 
nopolies, and so on), ho either develops in that direction 
or is involved in marketing and consumer cooperation. As 
a labourer, he is more akin to the worker and either joins 
the ranks of the working class taking shape at state enter- 
prises, or becomes a declasse lumpen and swells the pool 
of unemployed. Hence the small producer’s inherent dual- 
ism, his social instability, and his vacillations between 
passive or reformist, conciliation and wild outbursts of 
petty-bourgeois revolutionism, anarchism and extremism. 
The small producer’s transformation in concrete historical 
conditions depends on many factors, the country’s social 
orientation above all. 

It would not he right, however, to identify the concepts 
of “small producer”, “small owner” and “petty bourgeois”. 
The petty bourgeoisie is a section of bourgeois society which 
exists in the developing countries “only insofar as their tra- 
ditional structures have disintegrated and given way to 
the capitalist element, which turns the peasant, the handi- 
craftsman and the trader into petty bourgeois, and only 
in the areas where capitalism has gained a strong foothold. 
There is no reason for classifying all the handicraftsmen, 
traders and other small property-holders, who make up 
more than half the non-farming population in Asia and 
Africa, as petty bourgeois.”* 

Nor is it right to identify the small peasant-producer 
with the bourgeois, who is an exploiter. Of course, the peas- 



* The Developing Countries: Regularities , Tendencies and Prospects , 
Moscow, 1974, p. 273 (in Russian). 
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ant in the liberated countries lias fairly strong links with 
the market, but in most areas these links have far from sup- 
planted intracommunal exchange and the communal forms 
of mutual assistance and joint egalitarian consumption. 
It is still tradition rather than the market that determines 
the range of goods being produced. At the same time, the 
present-day developing countries (particularly, capitalism- 
oriented countries) have largo pools of pauperised, in 
effect, declasse peasants, so-called peasant lumpen-prole- 
tarians,* hut these cannot join the ranks of the working 
class because of the weakness of national capital, which 
mainly looks towards trade, and because the scientific and 
technical revolution has greatly increased the demands on 
the working man’s skills and general culture. 



d) The Top Social Sections 

(Traditional Tribal Chiefs, National Bourgeoisie and Intelligentsia) 

In the pre-colonial days, the leading social institution 
in most areas of Asia and Africa was that of the traditional 
tribal chiefs. Tho village and community elders still tend- 
ed to take part in the community’s economic life. The 
leaders of the bigger nationalities and tribal associations 
held their fellow-tribesmen and other subjects under primi- 
tive feudal-type despotic rule. But the European powers’ 
colonial expansion destroyed the upper echelons of that 
distinctive regional socio-economic structure and statehood. 
In the changing conditions, the chiefs’ influence became 
strictly local, and the colonial administration sought to 
place them under its direct control or turn them into local 
colonial officials. 

At the same time, the development of capitalist relations 
of production and the spread of bourgeois culture gradual- 
ly whittled away the traditional chiefs’ role and prestige. 
They retained their influence chiefly in areas with an autar- 
kic agricultural economy and patriarchal social structure, 
whereas wherever the old communal links began to crumble, 

* Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works in three vol- 
umes, Vol. 1, Moscow, 1973, p. 483. 
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there emerged a national bourgeoisie and national intelli- 
gentsia. Little by little, that process led up to the emer- 
gence within the traditional society of social forces hostile 
to that society’s basic principles: tribalism, communal isola- 
tion, ethnic seclusion, and so on. Describing processes of 
this kind, Marx wrote in his articles on British rule in India 
that the destruction of the autarkic communes and the tra- 
ditional mode of production by the British had objecti- 
vely ushered in the first social revolution in Asia, whose 
future results had for a long time been obscured by the 
ruins of the old society,* 

When the capit alist relations of production were export- 
ed to the colonies, the bulk of the latter did not have any 
capitalist mode of production or any highly developed 
productive forces that were at all adequate to these rela- 
tions. Trade, credit and the services turned out 1o be the 
easiest sphere 1o remould on the lines of bourgeois relations 
of production. The few big enterprises here belonged to 
capitalist firms of the metropolitan countries, and even mid- 
dleman trade in the cities of Tropical Africa was usually in 
the hands of Arabs or Indians. The local national bourgeoisie 
was extremely weak and its dealings for the most part 
were confined to the services, small-scale trade and money- 
lending. 

Here are some figures showing that bourgeois relations 
in the French colonies in Western Africa were only embry- 
onic. Tn 1957, employers, including persons who employed 
household servants, made up 0.02 per cent of the gainfully 
employed population in Upper Volta, 0.06 per cent in 
Mali and Niger, and about 0.1 per cent in Mauritania, Da- 
homey and most other countries in the region. Moreover, 
most of the employers were French. The figures for wage 
labourers were 1 per cent of the able-bodied population 
in Upper Volta, 1.2 per cent in Mauritania, 1.6 per cent 
in Niger, 1.7 per cent in Mali, and 2.2 per cent, in Chad. 
Senegal and the Ivory Coast were only two countries that 
had higher figures. In Senegal, 0.5 per cent of the adult pop- 
ulation used wage labour, and in the Ivory Coast, the 



* Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Articles on Britain, Moscow 
1975, pp. 170, 196. 
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figures were even higher: employers totalled 5.4 per cent 
of the gainfully employed population, and wage labour- 
ers, 10.3 per cent. 

Since the productive forces here were at a very low level, 
the dealings of the national bourgeoisie, as has been said, 
were chiefly confined to exchange and credit, trade and 
money-lending. At that time, the emerging working class 
was yet to confront the nascent national bourgeoisie as 
its “grave digger”. Social action by the workers mostly 
affected the interests of foreign employers. National busi- 
nessmen mainly exploited the peasantry. They markedly 
differed from classical bourgeois businessmen, for they 
often delivered their goods themselves, a largo part of 
which they did not actually sell but bartered or issued on 
credit. 

The need to operate the capitalist enterprises in the 
colonies and backward countries, and also to have some 
natives who knew the country take part in its administra- 
tion led to the emergence of a national intelligentsia. The 
intelligentsia’s role as national leader of the progressive 
part of the intermediate strata, as hegomonic leader of 
the working masses, and social core of the revolutionary 
democracy, and also its deepening rift with the national 
bourgeoisie, which has exhausted its revolutionary poten- 
tial, and with the reactionary pro-bourgeois elements stand 
out in ever stronger relief. While playing no individual 
role in social production and constituting only an insignif- 
icant part of the population, the intelligentsia is highly 
educated and carries on intensive activity in the sphere of 
social consciousness, in view of which it “most resolutely 
aucl most accurately” reflects and expresses “the develop- 
ment of class interests and political groupings in society 
as a whole”.* Since the national intelligentsia has a virtual 
monopoly in education and culture, and since the social- 
class structure is undifferentiated, which leads to large 
sections of the population being politically indifferent, and 
also in view of the impact of global socio-economic tenden- 



* V. I. Lenin, “The Tasks of the Revolutionary Youth”, Collected 
Works , Vol. 7, p. 45. 
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cies, the intelligentsia has developed into a stratum that 
is relatively independent in socio-political terms. 

The national intelligentsia’s political views and aspira- 
tions are a peculiar reflection of the basic contradictions 
of the present epoch: it may well voice the interests of 
either the bourgeoisie or the revolutionary forces. In the 
latter instance, revolutionary democrats often carry out 
virtually the same socio-economic measures as the Com- 
munists would have carried out in their place. So, they 
become the hegemonic force of the national liberation 
revolution. At the same time, the national intelligentsia 
reflects the ideological and political configuration of the 
various social sections and society as a whole, and cannot 
escape some bourgeois influence. This is particularly true 
of the so-called bureaucratic bourgeoisie, the section of 
the intelligentsia that is most closely connected with the 
state-administrative apparatus. 

The national intelligentsia’s social proximity to the pet- 
ty bourgeoisie as a “ transitional class”* is largely at the root 
of the fact that “transitional views”** predominate in the 
ideology of national-democratic leaders. The national in- 
telligentsia tends to ignore real socio-economic contradic- 
tions, seeks to solve these in the abstract, and shows polit- 
ical shortsightedness or— the reverse of the latter— volun- 
tarism and extremism, precisely to the extent to which 
it is subjected to petty- bourgeois pressures which it cannot 
effectively withstand. Nevertheless, it would be wrong to 
equate the political behaviour of the national intelligent- 
sia and that of the petty bourgeoisie, to say nothing of the 
national bourgeoisie as a whole. The Soviet scientist K. N. 
Brutents says: “Although the intelligentsia in the colonial 
and dependent countries mostly comes from well-to-do sec- 
tions, its members are less infected with profit-seeking, 
are closer to the masses, sympathise with their depriva- 
tion, and often adopt the working man’s point of view.”*** 



* Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works in three vol- 
umes, Vol. 1, p. 426. . . , „ 

** V. I. Lenin, “Petly-Bourgeois and Proletarian Socialism , 

Collected Works, Vol. 9, p. 438. 

*** K. N. Brutents, Present-Day National Liberation Revolutions. 
Some Theoretical Questions, Moscow, 1974, p. 104 (in Russian). 
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That is all the more important because the national intel- 
ligentsia is usually connected both with traditional tribal 
structures and with modern institutions (army, party and 
state apparatus), and has a much longer record of politi- 
cal struggle than the national working class and the peas- 
antry. 

So, both the peoples of Tropical Africa at the time they 
won their political independence and the peoples of the 
national semicolonial outskirts of the former Russian em- 
pire on the eve of the overthrow of tsarism had not yet 
completed their transition to class-antagonistic society. 
The capitalist forms of exploitation introduced by colonial- 
ism were confined to narrow areas and were often imposed 
on a country without any adequate material basis or de- 
veloped capitalist relations of production. 






CHAPTER THREE 

THE HISTORICAL CONDITIONS 
OF NONCAPITALIST DEVELOPMENT 
AND THE ROLE OF THE COMMUNE 



The present epoch has provided convincing proof of the 
fundamental interconnections between the internal and 
external factors in the development of the liberated coun- 
tries. General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee 
L. I. Brezhnev said: “It is common knowledge that in 
many developing countries an acute struggle is proceeding 
between the new, progressive forces and internal reaction, 
which is receiving outside support from imperialism. And 
one of the issues in this struggle is the development of rela- 
tions with world socialism.”* 

By developing relations of friendship and cooperation 
with the Soviet Union and other states of the socialist com- 
munity, the revolutionary-democratic forces of the liberat- 
ed countries create internal and external prerequisites 
for transition to noricapitalist development. The nature 
and orientation of the liberated countries’ foreign contacts 
derive, above all, from the nature of their domestic and 
foreign policy, their political superstructures, and it is 
the socialism-oriented state that enters into relations with 
the socialist system, carrying the country along the non- 
capitalist way and making use of favourable external 
factors. 



* L. I. Brezhnov, The 50lh Anniversary of Ike Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics , Moscow, 1972, pp. 50-51. 
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1. INTERCONNECTIONS BETWEEN THE STRUGGLE 
FOR NATIONAL LIBERATION AND SOCIAL EMANCIPATION 

a) The Classics of Marxism-Leninism on the Alliance Between 
the Proletariat and the National Liberation Movement 

The classics of Marxism-Leninism showed the fundamen- 
tal interdependence of the revolutionary overthrow of 
capitalism and that of the colonial system, of the fight for 
national liberation and social emancipation. They formu- 
lated the idea that national movements could become 
powerful allies of the revolutionary proletariat. Marx and 
Engels also repeatedly emphasised the objective nature of 
the support given by the proletariat of the metropolitan 
countries to the colonial peoples’ national liberation move- 
ment.. A working-class victory in the metropolitan count- 
ries, they said, was bound to result iu independence for the 
colonies, for no nation oppressing other nations could be 
free. 

In the new historical situation, Lenin elaborated and 
set out in more concrete form Marx and Engels’ idea that 
when a socialist country came into existence anywhere in 
the world, the peoples of the former colonies and dependent 
countries could draw on the support of the victorious pro- 
letariat to take a shortcut to the higher socio-economic 
formation, skipping whole epochs of world history. Lenin 
emphasised: “With the aid of the proletariat of the ad- 
vanced countries, backward countries can go over to the 
Soviet system and, through certain stages of development, 
to communism, without having to pass through the capi- 
talist stage.”* 

Tho alliance between the victorious proletariat and the 
colonial peoples of the East is a major ingredient of Lenin’s 
concept of socialist and national liberation revolutions. 
The victorious proletarian revolution in Russia was the 
sine qua non of successful anti-imperialist struggle in the 



* V. 1. Lenin, “The Second Congress ol tho Communist Interna- 
tional”, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 244. 
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Eastern colonies and dependencies. On the other hand, 
Lenin added, the final victory of the proletariat in all the 
advanced countries of the world was possible owing to 
the support of the oppressed colonial peoples.* 

In 1919 and 1920, Lenin formulated the basic tasks fac- 
ing the triumphant proletariat of Soviet Russia and the 
awakening peoples of the colonies, its potential allies in 
the anti-imperialist struggle. He summed up the past expe- 
rience of the relations between Russian industrial workers 
and the peasantry of the central areas, and particularly 
of Russia’s national fringes. In his report to the Second 
All-Russia Congress of Communist Organisations of the 
Peoples of the East in 1919, Lenin specially emphasised 
that the Bolsheviks’ experience in bringing together the 
anti-bourgeois and anti-feudal tasks and forces of the re- 
volution and strengthening the alliance between the work- 
ing class and the peasantry could now be realised on an 
international scale,** 

That is not to say, however, that the specifics of the 
revolutionary process in the national liberation movement 
may be ignored. When Lenin explained at the Second Con- 
gress of the Comintern the need to substitute the term “na- 
tional-revolutionary” for “bourgeois-democratic” with res- 
pect to the anti-colonial movement, he emphasised the 
distinction between the national liberation struggle in the 
Eastern colonies and the revolutionary process in Western 
Europe. He said that the anti-colonial national liberation 
movement was bound to be differentiated both in the 
course of its development and upon the winning of 
political independence, and maintained that the socialist 
working class and the international communist movement 
should support its left wing*** (now known as national- 
democratic). 



* V. I. Lenin, “Address to the Second All-Russia Congress of 
Communist Organisations of the Peoples of the East, November 22, 
1919”, Collected Works, Vol. 30, p. 162. 

** Ibid., p. 161. 

*** V. I. Lenin, “The Second Congress of the Communist Inter- 
national”, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 242. 
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b) The Disintegration of the Colonial Empires 
and the Liberated Countries’ Role in the World Revolutionary Process 



The historical experience of the formerly oppressed peo- 
ples of Central Asia, Kazakhstan, Siberia, the Far East and 
the Mongolian People’s Republic shows that age-old socio- 
economic and cultural backwardness can be overcome with 
the socialist, stale’s all-round support and assistance. So- 
cialist society has given rise to a fundamentally new typo 
of international and interstate relations. 

The emergence of the world socialist community and its 
successes in the economy and in social transformations 
(the building of a full-scale socialist society in the USSR 
and its ongoing construction in other countries), the crisis 
of the capitalist system, and also the broader struggle of 
the liberated peoples for national independence and social 
progress have markedly changed the balance of forces in 
the world. Socialism has taken over the initiative in pi- 
loting the development of international relations. The Peace 
Programme put forward by the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union has met with the support of broad working 
masses and realistically-minded politicians the world 
over. International detente, broader contacts and mutually 
advantageous cooperation between countries with different 
social systems, the fight for peace and an end to the arms 
race are closely tied in with the future and development 
prospects of the liberated peoples. It is now possible to 
use some of the money going into armaments for the needs 
of the developing countries, and this objective possibility 
has created more favourable conditions for their develop- 
ment. Economic, social and cultural achievements, for 
their part, help to strengthen the anti-imperialist forces. 

Such is the dialectics of the struggle for national libera- 
tion and social emancipation in the epoch of the crisis of 
the capitalist system. Tho national liberation movement, 
which was at first aimed against the ruling classes of the 
metropolitan countries, is a potential and, as it unfolds, an 
ever more real part of the working-class struggle for so- 
cialism and communism. 

5 * 
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c) The Liberated Countries’ Social Tasks 
and National-Ethnic Problems 

The colonial and dependent peoples had for centuries 
been subjected to a two-folcl oppression: by the ruling clas- 
ses of the metropolitan countries, and by the local feudal 
and tribal aristocracy, traders and money-lenders. The 
bourgeoisie, which came to head the national liberation 
movement and fought against foreign capitalism, sought to 
implant national capitalism in its stead. For that reason, 
it could not be consistent enough either in its domestic 
policy or its foreign policy, its attitude to the former met- 
ropolitan countries and the world capitalist system as a 
whole. The local bourgeoisie— the nascent exploiting class— 
seeks to limit the revolution to national liberation, and 
uses nationalist slogans to distract the working masses 
from fighting exploitation in general. 

On the other hand, the archaic near-subsistence econo- 
my of most liberated countries, which employs the bulk 
of the peasant population, the parcellisation and caste 
and guild divisions among the small producers, and the 
host of ethnic, religious and even language barriers are an 
objective obstacle hampering the movement away from trib- 
alism and the emergence of modern-type nations. 

The colonialists and ncocolonialists have always used 
the “divide and rule” method. The attempt to cut off the 
province of Katanga from the Belgian Congo (now the Re- 
public of Zaire), Biafra from Nigeria, and the Cabinda 
enclave from Angola were engineered by the imperialist 
forces, who rely on the colonialist-fostered feudal and 
tribal aristocracy and the trade and business elite of some 
big ethnic groups. 

In these specific conditions, the problem of how to har- 
monise the tasks of struggle for national liberation and 
social emancipation is particularly acute. Formation of 
nations in the liberated countries is all the more difficult 
in view of the fact that the population in most of them is 
divided up into numerous tribes and ethnic groups, greatly 
differing in economic and cultural development and in 
language. On the other hand, the attempts to restore the 
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pre-colonial integrity of the bigger ethnic-tribal associa- 
tions have run up against the social, economic, political 
and even linguistic schisms between these groups. 

The state of national democracy is a force which brings 
together the country’s numerous tribes and ethnic groups, 
coordinates their activity and creates the necessary prere- 
quisites for the moulding of a nation. National unity is 
forged in the joint struggle waged by members of various 
tribes, ethnic groups, and religious and peasant communities 
against local and foreign exploiters. It cannot be lasting or 
complete unless it is backed up with radical and progressive 
socio-economic transformations, which can lay a ground- 
work for national consolidation and for bringing the work- 
ing people closer together, regardless of their national - 
ethnic origins, and serve as an earnest of the consistent elim- 
ination of tribalism and parochialism. 

2. THE PROLETARIAT’S INTERNATIONALIST ASSISTANCE 
TO THE PEOPLES OF THE NATIONAL OUTSKIRTS 
(THE BUKHARA AND KHOREZM PEOPLE’S SOVIET REPUBLICS) 

Considerable theoretical interest attaches to an analysis 
of the earliest forms of Soviet Russia’s assistance to and 
cooperation with the peoples of the Eastern outskirts of the 
former tsarist empire. The relations of the Russian Commun- 
ist Party (Bolsheviks) and the government, of the Russian 
Soviet Federative Socialist Republic (RSFSR) with the 
Bukhara and Khorezm People’s Soviet Republics (BPSR 
and KPSR) provide a particularly vivid example. These two 
republics are no longer to be found on the political map of 
the world, but they have gone down in the history of the 
world’s national liberation movement as the first ever stride 
along the noncapitalist way within the framework of tran- 
sition-type national-democratic statehood. 

On the eve of the October Revolution in Russia, Bukhara 
and Khiva were typically backward, agrarian provinces of 
the capitalist world. To quote Lenin, the Bukhara emirate 
and the Khiva khanate were tsarist Russia’s “near-colonies . 
Khiva and Eastern Bukhara had no railways, highroads, or 
telegraph service, and caravan routes were the chief lines 
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of communication. Semifeudal forms of exploitation and 
the institutions of Eastern despotism and the Moslem reli- 
gion were still intact. Nor was there any industry, except for 
a few dozen cotton-cleaning plants. The embryonic working 
class constituted only 0.2 per cent of the population. 

In December 1917, the Soviet Government, in pursuance 
of Lenin’s Decree on Peace, renounced its protectionist 
rights in respect of the Bukhara and Khiva peoples, and 
offered the emir and the khan to hold talks on self-determi- 
nation. The proposal was rejected. Meanwhile, the protest 
against the emir’s and the khan’s despotism was taking on 
ever more massive and organised forms. At first, the move- 
ment was headed by the leaders of the small national (mostly 
merchant) bourgeoisie— the Young Bukhars and Young 
Khivins. But in 1918, revolutionary groups and fighting 
squads began to emerge in the area, and national Communist 
parties began to take shape. A victorious armed uprising 
in the autumn of 1920 resulted in the proclamation of the 
Bukhara and Khorezm (the old name for Khiva) People’s 
Soviet Republics. 

The victory of the working people in Bukhara and Khiva 
was a link in the world revolutionary process. The situation 
in the world after the October Revolution did a great deal 
to facilitate that victory: the tide of anti-imperialist, up- 
risings in Mesopotamia, Iran and other countries and Afgha- 
nistan’s friendly policy in respect of Soviet Russia prevented 
the British troops from penetrating into Central Asia. 
A characteristic thing to note is that while the British 
intelligence service gave vigorous support to the basmach* 
movement, the Communist Party of Groat Britain raised 
funds for the Red Army’s 1 3th Infantry Corps, which ope- 
rated against the basmach bands in the Bukhara Republic. 

The Russian proletariat helped the peasantry of Bukhara 
and Khorezm in various ways. They were independent states, 
and their relations with the RSFSR were regulated by 
Treaties of Alliance signed in the autumn of 1920. Under 
these Treaties, all the banks, plants, and trading establish- 



* Basmach — reactionary nationalist insurgents, who used reli- 
gious slogans in their fight against the Soviet power in Central Asia 
and terrorised the local working population. 
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raents that had once belonged to Russia were handed over to 
the Bukhara and Khorezm Bepublics without any compensa- 
tion. The Treaties provided for coordination of economic 
policies and plans, establishment of trade relations on the 
basis of a state monopoly in foreign trade and the principle 
of commodity exchange, and mutual recognition of the two 
Republics’ right to establish various enterprises on RSFSR 
territory and vice versa. The RSFSR’s everyday assistance 
included delivery of the necessary materials and instru- 
ments of production, and the dispatch of specialists to these 
Republics. Various agreements were signed on the basis of 
the Treaties of Alliance: military-political (on joint strug- 
gle against the basmach ), economic (on means of communi- 
cation and irrigation) and on wiping out illiteracy. 

The relations betweon the two Republics and the RSFSR 
helped the Central Asian people to start and extend regional 
economic and political cooperation. Thus, Turkestan, Buk- 
hara and Khorezm pooled their economic efforts under a 
common economic policy and a single plan within the 
framework of a Central Asian Economic Council. 

One of the key aspects of the economic cooperation between 
the Soviet Central Asian Republics and Russia’s industrial 
centres was work under contracts (planned, contractual 
production of agricultural raw materials in exchange for 
industrial products), based on the equality of the parties, 
and delivery of modernised instruments of labour, fertilisers 
and improved strains of seed to the raw material producers. 
The establishment of steady and mutually advantageous 
relations was aimed to develop both farming and industry. 
The contracts were carried out by specialised state agencies, 
which gradually ousted the private middlemen, money- 
lenders and speculators. This kind of contact between Cen- 
tral Russia’s industry and the agriculture of its Eastern 
Republics did not turn the latter into a raw material ap- 
pendage of the country’s industrial areas. As these Republics 
built more and more light and food industry enterprises of 
their own, an ever greater share of the formerly contracted 
raw materials was processed locally and delivered as fin- 
ished products. The building of modern roads and means of 
communication, the exploration of natural resources and 
the construction of electric power stations and repair, and 
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later assembly and engineering plants helped the Central 
Asian Republics to build up a well-balanced structure for 
their national economy, which took an active part in mu- 
tually advantageous cooperation with the economic/ com- 
plexes of other Soviet regions and peoples. 

The tasks and prospects of noncapitalist development in 
socialism-oriented countries in Asia and Africa attach con- 
siderable interest to an analysis of the specific features of the 
socio-economic transformations carried out in the Bukhart 
and Khorezm People’s Soviet Republics in 1020-24. 

One should analyse the emergence of national Communist 
Parties in Bukhara and Khorezm and their growing role, the 
experience of cooperation with Russia’s Communist Party 
and the international communist movement, as embodied 
in the Communist International, the policy in respect 
of the Young Bukhara and Young Khivins— an inconsistent 
hut anti-feudal-minded national bourgeoisie, and also the 
Dolicy in respect, of the progressively-minded chiefs of the 
Turkmen tribes, who took up arms to fight the khan’s dicta- 
torship and later on played an active part in the fight for 
socialist development (some of them became prominent 
leaders of the Khorezm People’s Republic). 

One specific feature stemming from local conditions was 
that clerical (wakuf) land tenure (with land being held by 
moscrues and clergy) was for the time being left, intact, pro- 
vided it was separated from the state. Tslam law ( shariat ) 
courts, and Moslem schools (medreae and mektebe) were also 
allowed to carry on. Characteristically, the Young Bukhars 
party, while urging the abolition of the emirate, saw the 
shariat as the only basis for any future social and state set-up. 
At the same time, the Young Bukhars’ Left wing, which 
reflected the interests and growing demands of the broad 
working masses, gradually came to adopt a~'communist 
stand, and its leader, Faizulla Hojaev, became head of go- 
vernment in the BPSR. 

The experience of the two Republics in tackling the question 
of water and land-use, and aLo the tax question is of 
considerable interest. The All-Bukhara and the All-Kho- 
rezm Kurultais* of People’s Representatives, called soon 






* Kurultai — a people’s congress. 
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after the victory of the 1920 armed uprising, proclaimed 
that, all the lands and properties formerly belonging to the 
emir and the khan, their descendants, and officials were to 
beheld as the people’s property. These lands were distribut- 
ed among the landless and land-hungry peasants. Progressive 
taxation was introduced, so that the poorest people no 
longer had to pay any taxes and all the other categories of 
the working people were to pay much less. Land-Tenure was 
made dependent on whether the holder worked his land him- 
self or used wage labour. It was only in 1923 that all the 
land and water resources (except for the religious umkuf in 
Bukhara) were declared the property of the state. 

So, in their four years, the two national states created 
the necessary socio-political and economic prerequisites for 
the entry of the formerly oppressed peoples of Bukhara and 
Khorezm on the road to socialism without going through 
the capitalist stage. _ 

At that time, the fragmentation of Central Asia, which 
was populated by many nationalities, was a manifest obsta- 
cle in the way of broader independent action by the masses. 
Tu 1924, none of the Central Asian Socialist Republics had 
any compact majority of any nationality. The Turkestan, 
Bukhara and Khorezm Republics arose on the territorial 
principle, as multinational entities. Their political and 
administrative borders did not coincide with the boundaries 
between the various nationalities. Thus, about two-thirds 
of the Uzbeks lived in the Turkestan Republic, a quarter- 
in Bukhara, and the rest— in Khorezm. About 43 per cent 
of the Turkmen population lived in Turkestan, 27 per cent 
in Bukhara, and 30 per cent in Khorezm. The Tajik popula- 
tion of Central Asia was almost equally divided between 
Turkestan and Bukhara. In view of all that, reunification of 
the national territories which had been fragmented before 
the October Revolution, and establishment of Soviet. Social- 
ist. Republics and autonomous areas on the national prin- 
ciple was a vital prerequisite for the implementation of the 
right, of nations to self-determination. 

On June 12, 1924, theRCP(B) Central Committee considered 
the question of “The Demarcation of the Central Asian 
Republics (Turkestan, Bukhara and Khorezm) on National 
Lines”. The Fifth All-Bukhara and the Fifth All-Khorezm 
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Kurultais of the Soviets in September 1924, and also a ses- 
sion of the Central Executive Committee of the Turkestan 
Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic came out unanimous- 
ly in favour of establishing national socialist state entities 
in Central Asia which were to be incorporated in the USSR: 
the Uzbek and Turkmen Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
Tajik Autonomous Socialist Republic, and the Kirghiz and 
Karakalpak Autonomous Regions. Later on, the latter were 
reorganised into the Tajik and Kirghiz Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and the Karakalpak Autonomous Socialist Republic. 

That demarcation on national state lines was an important 
condition in eliminating the economic, political and cultur- 
al inequality of the formerly oppressed Central Asian peoples 
and involving them in vigorous socialist construction. 



3. TOE WORLD SOCIALIST COMMUNITY 
AND THE LIBERATED COUNTRIES 

Lenin’s principles for an alliance between the working 
class and the working people of the liberated countries have 
been reaffirmed and further elaborated in the documents of 
the 1957, 1960 and 1969 Meetings of Communist and Work- 
ers’ Parties, in the programmes of the CPSU and the fra- 
ternal Parties, and the decisions of their Congresses. 

The countries of the socialist community have been giv- 
ing all-round support to the fight of the former colonial 
and dependent peoples for national liberation and social 
emancipation, helping them to frustrate imperialist plot- 
tings. 

Development of such relations with the liberated countries 
is of fundamental importance for improving the atmosphere 
and structure of international trade and the world market as 
a whole. 

Given the general economic backwardness of most liber- 
ated countries, the importation of modern technology and 
hardware and even the construction of some large industrial 
enterprises do not in themselves help to solve the problem 
of building up a national industry and fostering a national 
scientific and technical intelligentsia, because the young 
states lack the skilled personnel, the marketing outlets, and 
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the allied industries. In view of this, economists have 
reached the conclusion that it would be profitable for the libe- 
rated countries to set up “development centres”, that is, 
compact industrial complexes shaped on the basis of groups 
of allied industries and exerting a purposeful transformative 
effect on the whole socio-economic structure of the given 
country, and the traditional sector of the economy in the 
first place. 

In the Central Asian Republics and Kazakhstan, and also 
in Siberia and the Far East, industrialisation began with 
the establishment of large industrial centres. This kind of 
approach to the laying of a foundation for industrial develop- 
ment is radically different from the neocolonialist mode of 
“developing” the liberated countries, under which scientific 
and technical progress coexists with archaic elements in the 
countryside, with small-scale handicraft production and 
enterprise, and to a certain extent even lives off them. 

The experience gained in interstate economic cooperation 
and integration of the productive forces within the frame 
work of the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance (CME A), 
reflecting the specifics and requirements of the present stage 
of the scientific and technical revolution, helps to enrich and 
develop the earlier experience in fraternal assistance rendered 
by proletarian industrial centres in the Soviet Union to the 
peoples of its eastern outskirts in establishing a highly pro- 
ductive and ramified economy (within the framework of a 
single state planned economic system). This relates pri- 
marily to problems like the involvement of the industrially 
less developed CMEA countries in international specialisa- 
tion and cooperation of production, which entails the use 
under the socialist social division of labour over a given 
period of the historically rooted specifics of the productive 
forces (cattle-breeding in Mongolia, sugar-cane production in 
Cuba) in order to overcome the backwardness and gradually 
establish a modern and well ramified economy, and so on. 

In view of the foreign-exchange shortage and the vast re- 
serves of manpower in the liberated countries, the socialist 
countries which are members of the CMEA have been helping 
them to arrange the production of goods that would be 
competitive on the world markets and that, would require 
considerable inputs of living labour. Such national indus- 
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tries are being gradually built up or modernised. Under tech- 
nico-economic agreements, the liberated countries are being 
given easy credits, marketing outlets are guaranteed in the 
socialist countries for the newly built enterprises, while the 
cost of construction is frequently paid off by delivery of 
the products turned out by these enterprises or of traditional 
exports. 

The Comprehensive Programme for further deepening and 
improving cooperation and developing socialist economic 
integration among the CMEA countries, which was adopted 
in 1971, stresses that special importance attaches to the 
further expansion of trade and the extension of economic, 
scientific and technical cooperation with the developing 
countries. This applies above all to the socialism-oriented 
countries which account for 82 per cent of the Soviet 
Union’s foreign trade with the developing countries. 

The following data give an idea of the scale on which the 
socialist countries have been extending their assistance. Over 
2,500 industrial and agricultural enterprises, cultural, edu- 
cational, public health and other establishments have been 
and are being built in the developing countries with the 
participation of the CMEA countries. The Soviet Union has 
already helped to build nearly 500 key national economy pro- 
jects, and will help to build as many again over the next 
few years. These are, as a rule, the largest and most compli- 
cated projects, whose realisation helps to lay the foundation 
for a modern and independent national economy, and to 
change the economic face of the country and the life of the 
working people. 

Other socialist countries have also rendered considerable 
assistance' to independent, African countries. Thus, Bulgaria 
is helping to build nearly 50 enterprises (more than one 
half of these have already been commissioned), Hungary 
has built and equipped more than 70, and Czechoslovakia — 
almost 90. 

Tn the sphere of production and foreign trade, mixed spe- 
cialised companies have been set up with the participation 
of competent organisations from the socialist and the devel- 
oping countries. 

In their economic, scientific and technical cooperation 
with the newly independent states, the socialist countries 
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have no mercenary interest. Their interstate treaties and 
agreements are equitable and mutually advantageous and 
take account of the socio-economic prospects and long-term 
interests of the partners. As a result of cooperation with the 
CMEA countries, the young states have a real prospect of 
building up a modem national industry in a historically 
short period. 

The important thing to note is that the haphazard divi- 
sion of labour and the fierce competition which are built into 
the capitalist economy and relations among the capitalist 
countries and also between them and the developing coun- 
tries hamper the fulfilment of such tasks. 

The structure of the socialist countries’ credits and export 
deliveries going to the developing countries differs radically 
from capitalist aid. The capitalist states have sought to 
build in the developing countries mainly enterprises for the 
primary processing of agricultural produce. In their eco- 
nomic and technical cooperation wit i the developing coun- 
tries, the Soviet Union and other socialist countries concen- 
trate on building up a national industry and enterprises in 
the heavy industry, on geological exploration, improvement 
of transport and communications, and housing and public 
utility construction. 

At ti.e 28th UN General Assembly, the Soviet Union pro- 
posed that the military budgets of the permanent members 
of the Security Council should be cut by 10 per cent with 
part of the money so saved (about $1,500 million a year) 
be made available to the developing countries. 

Since January 1, 1974, the CMEA countries have been 
operating a special fund through which the CMEA’s Inter- 
national Investments Bank is to extend credits for economic 
and technical assistance to the developing countries. 

The socialist countries have done much to bring about the 
intensive growth of national scientific personnel in the 
young states and promote the broad development of educa- 
tion and culture. This involves the extensive training of 
skilled specialists in the key branches of science, economics 
and culture, the dispatch of specialists to these countries 
not only to prospect for minerals and organise academic 
and scientific establishments, but also directly to take part 
in training national personnel on the spot. The CMEA mem- 
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bers have been helping the liberated countries to build more 
than 20 higher schools with a student body running to more 
than 15,000. Simultaneously, almost 25,000 students from 
these countries are enrolled at higher schools and secondary 
specialised schools in the CMEA countries. The CMEA 27th 
session in June 1973 adopted a decision to set up a CMEA 
scholarship fund to help the developing countries to train 
their national personnel at the higher schools of the CMEA 
countries. The socialist countries have also made arrange- 
ments for the extensivo training of national personnel on the 
construction sites of various industrial projects to meet the 
need for personnel in fields where the lack of specialists is 
greatest under the scientific and technical revolution. 

Many scientists have noted that in our day scientific and 
technical ideas have become an object of exchange and trade 
between states. Characteristically, a number of agreements 
between CMEA and liberated countries provide for the sup- 
ply to the latter of the results of scientific research and tech- 
nical documents free of charge. A new form of assistance in 
organising scientific activity is the help rendered by CMEA 
countries in setting up design centres in the developing 
countries, by way of preparation for the establishment of 
national research and development outfits. 

The imperialist monopolies have blocked the advance of 
science in the developing countries. They have packed scien- 
tific institutions and industrial enterprises with their own 
experts and consultants, using local scientific personnel to 
do rough or ancillary work, while inducing the most capable 
researchers to move to their countries by holding out the 
prospect of higher salaries and better working conditions. 
In this way, the monopolies and neocolonialist circles have 
been trying to secure control of the key spheres of the nation- 
al economy, so that if the monopolies’ property is national- 
ised industrial production could decline or be dislocated 
altogether. 

The development of political, technical and economic 
cooperation with the socialist countries helps objectively to 
shape regional economic and political ties among the lib- 
erated countries themselves. 

The problem of regional economic cooperation among the 
liberated countries while the subsistent economy prevails in 
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the countries of Tropical Africa acquires tremendous social 
importance, especially in view of the fact that the present 
state of the world markets and the requirements of the 
scientific and technical revolution make it imperative to 
organise production (if it is to be profitable) on a scale that 
is well boyond anything individual African countries, the 
small and medium ones, in particular, can hope to command 
in terms of foreign exchango or potential marketing outlets. 
That is why regional cooperation on industrial projects and 
the working of natural resources can provide an important 
impetus for the industrialisation of the liberated countries, 
help to some extent to even out the distribution of natural 
and manpower resources, and provide a basis for deeper 
political, cultural and ethnic consolidation. Among the 
early essays in organising regional economic cooperation 
among the liberated countries of Tropical Africa there are 
the East African Economic Association, the Organisation 
of the Senegal Basin Countries, and so on. 

The urge for cooperation among the liberated countries of 
Africa was expressed in the establishment and activity of 
the Organisation of African Unity (OAU). Although the pro- 
jects for an all-Africa government and a United States of 
Africa, advocated by Kwamc Nkrumah, Frantz Fanon and 
other political leaders, have proved to be unrealistic and 
cooperation within the OAU framework is to some extent 
hampered by different socio-economic structures and politi- 
cal orientations of its members and by neocolonialist schem- 
ings, the OAU has been acting with ever greater effect over 
the past few years. 



4. PROSPECTS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE COMMUNE IN VARIOUS SOCIAL CONDITIONS 

Favourable foreign policy conditions— the existence of the 
world socialist systom, in the first place— go to create only 
the objective possibility for noncapitalist dovelopmont. It 
can be realised in the liberated countries with relict commun- 
al structures in various peculiar ways and, naturally, de- 
pends on the favourable pattern of the class forces within 
the country. 
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Marx used to say That the iabric of the commune appeared 
to be “woven” out of contradictions. On the one hand, it 
carried on itself, like the snail its shell, the ancient tradi- 
tions of collectivism and mutual assistance, and spontaneous 
democracy in deciding social affairs. On the other hand, it 
already showed signs of property and the consequent social 
stratification, and a gradual transformation of traditional 
institutions towards class institutions. Marx wrote: “The 
agricultural commune, being the hnal phase of the primary 
social formation, is simultaneously a transitional phase 
towards the secondary formation, that is, transition from a 
society based on common property to a society based on 
private property.... its inherent dualism allows this alter- 
native: either the proprietory element within it gains the 
upper hand over the collectivist element, or the latter wins 
out over the former. Everything dopends on the historical 
environment in which it iinds itself.”* 

Engels also noted the considerable socio-psychological 
potential of the communal institutions which survived 
until the epoch of socialist revolutions and could help in 
the transition to the new social system. IIo wrote about the 
countries in which the tribal order or relics of it still sur- 
vived, so that in the event of a successful proletarian revolu- 
tion in Europe they “will be able to use these relics of com- 
munal ownership and the corresponding popular customs as 
a powerful means of considerably shortening their advance 
to socialist society and largely sparing themselves the suffer- 
ings and j the struggles through which we in Western Europe 
have to make our way”.** 

The victory of the socialist revolution in Russia marked 
a qualitative turning point in the course of world history. 
Socialism appeared in the world arena not only as a theory 
and ideology but also as a roal political force, as a state 
form of the social and economic organisation of the working 
masses. In these conditions, the problem of the commune and 
its dualism turned out to be a part of the wider problem of 
socialist construction in a vast country where the peasantry 
made up the bulk of the population. 

* Marx/Engels, Werke, Bd. 19, S. 404. 

** Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works in three vol- 
umes, Vol. 2, p. 403. 
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According to Soviet historians, even in the European gu- 
bernias of Russia capitalism had not yet managed to “knock 
out” the commune so that lor about a decade ailer the estab- 
lishment of Soviet power there was evidence of a relapse 
into communal forms of land tenure and organisation of 
social life. The Soviet scientist S. P. Trapeznikov i wrote: 
“vVe cannot in any way escape the historical fact ; that the 
pre-revolutionary peasantry of Russia had not gone through 
the school of capitalist economic activity, but that it had 
an unusual wealth of experience, habits and traditions in 
communal land tenure.... Considering that right after the 
Revolution the conditions for large-scale socialised farms 
had not yet matured, while capitalist landowncrship was 
unacceptable in principle, the communal form naturally 
turned out to be the most acceptable one for the transition 
epoch.”* 

The Soviet experience in the transformation of the coun- 
tryside on socialist lines, especially in the once backward 
national areas, showed very well that socialism docs not in 
any sense perpetuate the commune, as the utopian socialists 
and the Russian JNarodniks erroneously assumed. The com- 
munal form of the early cooperatives was a temporary insti- 
tution, suitable for the transition period in the develop- 
ment of the communal peasantry, which preparod it psy- 
chologically for entry upon the new historical epoch. The 
peasant communal traditions and illusions cannot be 
discarded or abolished by decree, they cannot be “leaped 
over”. The peasantry must work them out of its system and 
gain the conviction from its own experience that they are 
untenable and archaic. 

Lenin repeatedly noted the need to take account of the 
traditional forms of economic activity in the course of so- 
cialist transformations in the countryside. When adopting, 
on Lenin’s proposal, its Decree on Land, the Second All- 
Russia Congress of Soviets in 1917 approved as a law the 
Peasant Mandate on the Land, one of whose demands was 
that the state should transfer land to the peasantry for 



* S. i’. Trapeznikov, Leninism and the Agrarian-Peasant Quesiiun , 
Vol. 1, Moscow, 1967, p. 376 (in Russian). 
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egalitarian use with periodical redistributions. This approach 
ran counter to the Party’s Programme, hut the Bolshe- 
viks decided to make temporary concessions to the peasan- 
try, because they were sure that the peasants would soon 
realise from their own experience that it was unwise to 
scatter the land. 

Some have referred to Lenin’s critique of the Narodniks to 
back up the view that the peasant commune was absolutely 
reactionary as a social institution. Such references need to 
be substantially specified, because it was not the commune 
itself that Lenin criticised, but the Narodniks’ and also the 
landowners’ and the tsarist government’s attitude to it. 
Lenin did not attack the commune as a form of consolida- 
tion of masses of toiling peasants, but the theoretical illu- 
sions that the commune was compatible with the develop- 
ment of capitalism; lie stressed the fact that institutions of 
coercion and exploitation tended to batten on the communal 
traditions, and also attacked the claims that the peasant 
commune was tho only (or at any rate the most important) 
“basis” lor socialism in Russia. 

The present-day African commune is also a contradictory 
unity of diverse tendencies in social development. On the one 
hand, it protects the individual from the external world, 
from other communes, and from the influence of supracom- 
munal agencies and extracommunal authorities. On the other 
hand, communal traditions tend to fetter the individual 
and deprive him of personal initiative not only in enterprise 
but in any other activity which goes beyond the narrow con- 
iines of ancestral traditions. Because of the latter, the com- 
mune tends fairly easily to degenerate into a fiscal unit with- 
in whose framework individuals may be exploited, precise- 
ly through the commune, by an elite which has sprung 
from it and which has usually consolidated itself within 
the iramevvork of supracommunal and extracommunal social 
bodies. Such forms are extremely diverse, ranging from 
the Oriental despotisms to the present-day system of reser- 
vations in racist-type imperialist states (South African 
Republic, Rhodesia), where the commune is being used as a 
“bridle” to check the political activity of the working people, 
and as a form for the reproduction of the fabulously cheap 
unskilled labour. 
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Tropical Africa’s experience makes it possible to estab- 
lish the connection between wdiat happens to collectivist 
communal institutions and the orientation of the political 
regime, expecially since socio-economic development tends 
to run along diverse and frequently opposite ways in neigh- 
bouring states (Guinea and the Ivory Coast, Tanzania and 
Kenya). 

The leaders of socialism-oriented countries in Tropical 
Africa usually seek to establish the need to maintain and 
transform the traditions of peasant collectivism which are 
at the root of communal structures. The advocates of the 
capitalist orientation, on the other hand, frequently take 
special measures to stimulate capitalist tendencies in tra- 
ditional agriculture, objectively carrying on in this respect 
the strategy of tho colonial administration. 

Julius Nyerere of Tanzania has based the concept of 
ujarnaa * on the idea of a peculiar “purge” of the commune’s 
collectivist institutions to stop the exploitation of the foil- 
ing peasantry by the tribal chiefs and the bourgeois ele- 
ments. This makes it possible, he believes, to use the tradi- 
tional moral values as a socio-psychological (and partly 
ideological) basis for the line of noncapitalist development, 
which w r as formulated by TANU, Tanganyika’s ruling 
party, and written into the 1967 Arusha Declaration. 

By contrast, Kenya’s ruling party, KANU, having actual- 
ly taken the path of capitalist development in agriculture, 
mapped out special measures to prevent the traditional 
communal bonds from fettering the development of proprie- 
tory and social inequality, individual and private enter- 
prise. 

It needs to be stressed that as a social institution the com- 
mune does not in itself contain any potentials for progres- 
sive social development. These potentials take shape on its 
ruins, after its disintegration as a “localised microcosm’** 
which is fundamentally incompatible with the scale and 
principles of modern production and social intercourse. The 
extent of the continuity of communal and transitional 

* Ujarnaa (Swahili: brotherhood, solidarity)— cooperative villa- 
ges based on collective ownership ot land, implements of production 
and joint labour by all members of the cooperative. 

** Marx/Engels, Werke , Bd. 19, S. 389. 
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collectivist institutions depomls on tbe concrete historical 
conditions in which the new relations are shaped. 

Ultimately, the commune always tends to disintegrate. 
But whereas under noncapitalist development it is possible 
purposefully to guide this process, to allow friendly classes— 
cooperated peasantry and working class— to take shape in 
place of the commune, with the development of capitalist 
relations the commune tends eventually to break up into 
the poor peasant and farmhand sections, on tlie one hand, 
and the kulak and money-lending elements, on the other. 

The political line of noncapitalist development can to some 
extent he fortified by the communal traditions of collec- 
tivism and democracy. But, first, in tho commune these 
tendencies exist in primitive form. Second, they are as a 
rule burdened with encumbrances ol exploitation and oppres- 
sion. Third, they aro locally confined. That is why commu- 
nal collectivism is in no sense identical with the principles 
of the working people’s class solidarity, hut while tho two 
are poles apart they should not be ranged against each other. 

The important thing to note is that the use of the tradi- 
tions of communal collectivism in the shaping ol transition- 
al socio-economic, relations is a temporary measure largely 
determined by socio-psychologicai rather than economic 
factors. With the development of the new type of socio-eco- 
nomic relations, these traditions are gradually ousted or 
“dissolved”, although some aspects of the traditional social 
consciousness are retained. 

In short, being a local ceil of social self-organisation and 
a form of labour cooperation within the framework of an 
autarkic economy, the commune is locally confined in both 
these functions. 

In the present epoch, the historical future of communal 
structures as an age-old form of the toiling peasantry’s self- 
organisation and collectivist traditions turns out to be con- 
nected with the world revolutionary process, the nature of 
the political change and the pattern of lire class forces in 
the liberated countries, the orientation of their ruling par- 
ties and also with the internal regularities governing the 
shaping of the noncapitalist way of development and the 
croation of premises for socialist construction. 



CHAPTER FOUR 

THE TENDENCIES AND STAGES 
OF NONCAPITALIST DEVELOPMENT 



1. THE GENETIC STRUCTURE 
OF NONCAPITALIST DEVELOPMENT 

The content of the noncapitalist way of development is in 
the main the movement from pre-capitalist relations to tran 
sitional political and economic forms of a noncapitalist 
nature which could provide a basis for development on so- 
cialist linos. 

The internal structure of the process of noncapitalist de- 
velopment is a problem that has not been adequately 
studied in present-day science. Past historical experience 
is so specific (noncapitalist development within the frame- 
work of a socialist state or close to and in cooperation with 
it) that it differs considerably from the tasks of the noncapi- 
talist way and socialist development itself in our day. 

The noncapitalist development of the peoples in the nation- 
al outskirts of the Soviet Union went forward in the main- 
stream of the socialist revolution within the proletarian- 
dictatorship state and under the direct leadership of the 
Marxist-Leninist Party, a situation in which noncapitalist 
development called for flexibility, preparatory measures and 
consideration of the specific local pre-capitalist relations. 

The noncapitalist development of the Mongolian People’s 
Republic and the stage of independent noncapitalist de- 
velopment of the Bukhara and Khorezm People’s Soviet 
Republics and the Tuva People’s Republic went forward in 
close proximity and interaction with the state of the prole- 
tarian dictatorship. In that situation, there was a more clear- 
cut distinction between the stage of democratic transforma- 
tions and the stage of socialist transformations, with the 
temporary break between noncapitalist and socialist deve- 
lopment being more pronounced. 
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The socialism-oriented liberated countries today present 
a different historical reality. First, the line of bypassing 
the capitalist formation and creating the premises for social- 
ist construction has been adopted by a whole group of libe- 
rated countries. Second, the switch to the noncapitalist way 
has been taking place outside the boundaries of the social- 
ist camp and not even in any direct geographical proximity 
to it. Third, for a fairly long period, they are forced to main- 
tain ties with the world capitalist economic system and to 
seek to overcome their dependence on it. In these conditions, 
the choice and realisation of the noncapitalist way turns 
out to be much more protracted and may widely differ from 
country to country. 

The importance of analysing the stages of the noncapital- 
ist way will be seen from an analysis of the Party and gov- 
ernment documents of a number of countries in Tropical 
Africa. 

That is the conclusion suggested by the programme of the 
Congolese Workers’ Party which was adopted in 1972. Fol- 
lowing the proclamation of political independence in 1960, 
the neocolonialist tendency gained the upper hand in the 
Congo. The National Revolutionary Movement Party was 
set up in 1963, following the overthrow of the Youlou Gov- 
ernment, but the Party leadership was soon taken over by 
the bourgeoisie, which sought to head the country towards 
capitalism. This harmful line was cut short by the trade 
union-led mass action by the working people in August 
1968. The Congolese Workers’ Party was set up on December 
31, 1969. It adopted Marxism-Leninism as its ideology and 
set itself the task of ‘advancing along a path gradually lead- 
ing to socialism ... and the establishment of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat”.* 

The Programme of the Congolese Workers’ Party notes the 
specific contradictions and tasks of the present stage in the 
development of the Congolese revolution and suggests that 
these should be gradually tackled in stages. For instance, at 
the present stage the economy is to remain multisectoral, 
with the state sector being given priority development, and 



* Programme du Parti Congolais du Travail , Brazzaville, 1973, 
pp. 5-6, 
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the national private sector being encouraged in order to 
create economic prerequisites for the .subsequent socialisa- 
tion of the basic means of production. The drive to amalga- 
mate the villages and create pre-cooperative groups of peas- 
ants and handicraftsmen is regarded as paving the way for 
cooperation in production. It sets the task of breaking up 
the neocolonialist administrative machine, and gradually 
ousting the old bureaucracy and installing the working 
people’s organs of power, a system of people’s councils 1 ased 
on democratic principles. The task in the sphere of ideol- 
ogy is to shape the rudiments of the socialist consciousness 
and to mould a new man. 

“This stage of the revolution,” says the Programme, “is 
necessary for preparing the following phase, that of socialist 
construction. Consequently, we declare once again that the 
present stage is a national, democratic and people’s revolu- 
tion. 

“It is national because the aim at the present stage is to 
eliminate the domination of French imperialism, which, 
having subordinated the national economy, seeks in virtue 
of this to control the political situation in the country as 
well. This stage also envisages the creation of objective and 
subjective conditions for the formation of a Congolese nation 
in the course of which an end will be put to the erroneous 
and obsolete tribalism and regionalism. 

“It is democratic because it provides for a switch of the 
leading role from an insignificant minority to the vast major- 
ity of the people, and also because, relying on the masses of 
people, specifically the workers, the peasants, the soldiers of 
the army and the revolutionary intelligentsia, it (the revolu- 
tion) constitutes their handiwork, which they have created 
under the leadership of the Congolese Workers’ Party. 

“And, finally, it is a people’s revolution because it envis- 
ages the creation of a socio-economic and cultural founda- 
tion for the following stage— the socialist revolution— pre- 
paring the objective, psychological and subjective conditions 
and uniting the broad masses of the deprived people under 
the banner of the proletariat and its vanguard, the Congo- 
lese Workers’ Party”.* 



* Programme du Parti Congolais du Trqvail , p. 7, 
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Present-day Marxist writers usually identify two main 
stages of noncapitalist development: the stage of struggle 
for political independence, and the stage of the prevalent 
struggle for economic independence. 

While this approach is on the whole justified, it now and 
again leads to neglect of the specific transitional stage con- 
sisting of the actual transition from the general democratic 
tasks to the socialist orientation itself, from the fulfilment 
of the tasks of national liberation to the struggle for solving 
the problems of social emancipation. That is the period in 
which the class struggle tends to become most acute within 
the framework of the noncapitalist way of development. 

The noncapitalist way includes, as an initial stage, the 
stage of decolonisation , a process in which the national libe- 
ration revolution develops into a national-democratic revo- 
lution (a period in which the traditional social structure 
deformed by colonialism is changed), the stage of national- 
democratic transformations as a transitional stage, and finally, 
the stage in which the noncapitalist way is completed and the 
objective and subjective premises for socialist construction 
are created. Let us also note that with such an approach 
the national liberation revolution remains outside the 
framework of noncapitalist development, because as a rule 
the winning of political rndependence does not in itself solve 
the tasks of decolonisation and the choice of way for escap- 
ing from historical backwardness. Nor does the noncapital- 
ist-way concept include the stage of full-scale socialist 
construction, because by then the specifics of noncapitalist 
development tend to give way to the general regularities of 
socialist construction. The view which has been expressed 
by some writers that socialist construction is the second, 
completing stage of noncapitalist development is based on 
the assertion that the specific feature of the period under-con- 
sideration consists in assistance from the proletariat of an 
economically developed country. But this kind of interna- 
tional assistance is not a feature inherent only nCnoncapital- 
ist development. It is a key principle of socialist develop- 
ment and has had a big role to play, for instance, in the de- 
velopment of the socialist countries'll Europe. 

The substance of the first stage of noncapitalist develop- 
ment is the objective contradiction between the tendencies of 
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decolonisation and neocolonisation, which is expressed in the 
struggle for the choice of the socialist or the capitalist 
orientation in socio-economic development. The second stage 
is characterised by the contradiction between the socialist 
and the capitalist tendencies of development. It ranges pri- 
marily over the sphere of the economy, where state and pri- 
vate, national and foreign property in the means of pro- 
duction, state planning and private enterprise, and so on, 
coexist and contend with each other. At that stage, either 
the national-democratic revolutionary transformations are 
realised or the national-democratic regime evolves towards 
bourgeois statehood. Finally, the third stage of the non- 
capitalist way (which can be considered only very tentatively) 
is characterised by the contradiction between the progres- 
sive forces seeking to consummate their drive to create the 
premises for the transition to socialist construction, and the 
national bourgeoisie, whose interests increasingly clash 
with the ongoing transformations. Let ns now consider these 
stages in greater detail. 



2. THE STAGE OF DECOLONISATION AND THE SHAPING 
OF THE NONCAPITALIST WAY 

The problem of the “start” of the noncapitalist way of 
development is an important one both in theoretical and in 
political terms. It is not marked by national and political 
liberation itself but by the subsequent radical swing in so- 
cial processes towards the socialist prospect. Professor 
R. A. Ulyanovskv writes: “The starting point for noncapi- 
talist development in the developing countries is the triumph 
of the national liberation revolution, going hand in hand 
with the establishment of a revolutionary-democratic dicta- 
torship.”* V. G. Solodovnikov, Corresponding Member of 
the USSR Academy of Sciences, believes that the key prob- 
lem in’ this context is “the problem of the anti-colonial 
revolution in a number of countries developing into a nation- 
al-democratic revolution, which in the present conditions 

* R. A. Ulyanovsky, Socialism and the Newly Independent 
Nations, Moscow, 1974, p. 44®, 
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has led these countries to the noncapitalist wav of develop- 
ment”.* 

At the initial stage of noncapitalist development, democrat- 
ic forms of economic activity and state property in the means 
of production take shape, with class differentiation and 
the emergence of new social forces in the political arena. 
In this period, the socio-economic structures implanted by 
colonialism are eroded and destroyed, and the economy be- 
comes increasingly multisectoral. At the initial stages,' the 
tendencies in the new sectors are twofold: limitation of the 
foreign monopolies’ activity goes hand in hand with some 
guarantees of their property, state planning tendencies 
coexist with encouragement of private initiative among local 
business circles, and so on. 

In the social plane, these tendencies aro expressed as 
intensive differentiation among the middle sections in the 
towns and the communal peasantry in the country. There 
is a sharp increase in the numerical strongth and role of the 
national intelligentsia, the development of state enterprises 
entails the emergence of a working class, the number of potty 
and, in part, middle-class bourgeois grows, the peasantry is 
stratified, etc. These processes tend to undermine both the 
traditional social structures (prevailing in the countryside) 
and those engendered by the development of bourgeois rela- 
tions (prevailing in the towns). 

In the political plane, the stage of decolonisation and the 
switch to the noncapitalist way is characterised by the 
fact that none of the existing classes or social sections can 
claim the role of hegemonic leader or exercise the plenitude 
of political power without a solid alliance with all the anti- 
imperialist forces. 

This determines the coalition nature of the governments 
in the liberated countries. The state takes shape on the basis 
of a broad national front formed in the anti-colonial strug- 
gle. In the ideological sphere, this is reflected in the specific 
attitude to scientific socialism and in the attempts to appro- 
ximate and even to identify it with communal traditions. 



* V. G. Solodovnikov, Some Questions of the Theory and Practice 
of the Noncapitalist Way of Development , Moscow, 197!, p. 19 (in 
Russian), 
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The author has in mind the idea that traditional African 
society is naturally “socialistic”, that with respect to it the 
theory of the class struggle is irrelevant, and so on. 

Initially, the socialist ideology appears in traditional 
forms. Among the first to be adopted are those elements 
which are akin to the communal notions, extremely tenacious 
in the midst of the peasantry. To some extent, that is the 
source of the tide of anti-Europeanism and spontaneous 
anti-capitalism which may be seen as a kind of response to 
the destruction of traditional society. The opposite ten- 
dency in the development of the countries taking the non- 
capitalist way is expressed in the yearning for the West, 
imitation of the colonial way of life, the urgo to maintain 
and extend ties with the former metropolitan; country, 
and so on. 

The idea that at this stage the historically rooted struc- 
ture of social ties has considerable momentum is borne out 
by the fact that in the minds of the officials and the national 
bourgeoisie decolonisation is associated above all with the 
prospect of taking over the lucrative posts vacated by the 
colonialists and officials of the colonial administration. 

Thus, in Guinea, “the first few r signs of class tensions 
appeared in 1961. The object of the spontaneous yearnings of 
the bourgeois elements— the petty traders ( diula ), various 
businessmen and officials, among whom there were many 
functionaries of the administrative and political appara- 
tus— w r as the posts left by the departing officials of the colo- 
nial administration”.* These sections used the fruits of na- 
tional independence for their own selfish ends. 

At this stage, the petty-bourgeois element also sweeps 
across the countryside, bringing out from the traditional 
communal structure its tipper and lower strata. But on the 
whole, because of the inertia of the middle sections, the 
countryside retains the traditional social structure. The 
psychological basis (closely interwoven with economic fac- 
tors) of this process is the inertia and conservative attitude 
of the middle peasant who had sought for decades and even 
centuries to keep his footing, to survive, to preserve his 
land and maintain his status of member of the commune, 

* J. Suret-Canale, La RSpuhliqm de Gulnte, Paris, 1970, p. 359. 
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which the tribal chiefs, the colonial administration and 
the emergent kulak and money-lending section sought to 
deform. 1 his tenacity of the peasant frequently acts as a 
brake on radical transformations in the countryside. “The 
peasant finds it very hard to imagine a society which is 
different from the one he knows, let alone envisaging one 
that is better.”* 

The relaxation of the traditional and colonial structure 
of social bonds in the process of decolonisation objectively 
determines the extension of international ties. The establish- 
ment of direct contacts with the socialist countries and also 
the attempts at regional coordination of their anti-imperi- 
alist activities arc a fundamentally new aspect of the liberat- 
ed countries’ development. At the same time, many of 
these countries remain heavily dependent on the world 
capitalist system, and especially on the former metropoli- 
tan countries. 



3. THE STAGE OF NATIONAL-DEMOCRATIC TRANSFORMATIONS 

The stage of national-democratic transformations is the 
turning point of noncapitalist development. It lies at the 
conjunction of two periods, that of national liberation and 
social emancipation, of the anti-colonial struggle for general 
democratic transformations, and the anti-capitalist struggle 
to create the premises for socialist development. It is char- 
acterised by sharpening contradictions between the socialist 
and the capitalist tendencies of development in every sphere 
of life in the developing countries and a fierce struggle bet- 
ween the social forces involved. 

A specific feature of this state is the erosion of the tradi- 
tional and colonialist structures of social ties and the in- 
cipient formation of new ties. In these conditions a growing 
influence is exerted by the intermediate social sections and 
the state, while the international situation and foreign poli- 
cy ties acquire ever greater importance. 

This stage can be called the “core” of the noncapitalist 
way of development. Among the basic contradictions of this 



* Ibid. 
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period is that between the political tasks and economic ten- 
dencies of the liberated countries taking the noncapitalist 
way, between the social and the political aspects of democ- 
racy (the need lor national consolidation and democratisa- 
tion of social file), between the new functions and the iner- 
tia of the old structure of the newly independent states, 
and so on. 

In economic terms, the stage of national-democratic trans- 
formations is characterised by the intensive disintegration of 
the economic tics remaining alter the departure ol the colo- 
nialists and based on a one-crop system, the sway of foreign 
companies and local traders and money-lenders who rely 
on the autarkic economy of the communal villages. Mean- 
while, the new economic structures — industrial enterprises 
in the state sector and farming cooperatives— are only in 
the process of formation. Initially, the former aro unprofi- 
table and do not quile lit into the existing economic system: 
there is frequently small demand for their products on the 
national market, they are inadequately supplied with raw 
materials, skilled labour, etc. The latter Lend to remain for 
a long Lime under the influence of the local kulaks and the 
chiefs. The growing state and budding cooperative property 
confront foreign and private property in various spheres of 
the economy. 

The dualism of the economy makes for tho dualism of the 
social structure of the liberated countries. In this period, 
the political activity and organisation of the working class 
are enhanced, the toiling masses of peasants are consolidated, 
and the rivalry between the democratic-minded intelligen- 
tsia and the national bourgeoisie in the struggle for power 
is ever more acute. 

As it was mentioned above, national independence, the 
elimination or curbs on the activity of foreign monopolies 
and commercial companies, together with the vast unoccu- 
pied land area, have become fertile soil for the emergence 
in the African countryside of a specific kulak section con- 
sisting of businessmen and higher executives. In Guinea, for 
instance, they have bought up a large part of the tractors 
imported by the state, leasing these on still terms for the 
cultivation of land (the so-called tractor bourgeoisie, the 
nouveau riches). 
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In some developing countries, the policy pursued by the 
revolutionary-democratic leadership to curb the activity of 
bourgeois commercial elements has been met with stiff 
resistance. Thus, the introduction of the Mali franc in Mali 
in 1962 sparked off a protest demonstration by traders in 
Bamako. In the Republic of Guinea there were attempts at 
economic sabotage, efforts to hamper trade with the so- 
cialist countries, the supply of the prime necessities to the 
population, the operation of people’s shops, and so on. Here 
and there, the national bourgeoisie has joined the tribal 
elite in its hostile activity against the revolutionary-democ- 
ratic state and the local councils. This has forced the revo- 
lutionary-democratic regimes to take special steps to limit 
the growth and influence of the national bourgeoisie on so- 
cial affairs. That was the nature of the November 1964 
reforms in Guinea and the decisions of the Eighth Congress 
of the Democratic Party of Guinea in 1967, the 1965 Busi- 
nessman Statute in Mali, the 1969 announcement by the 
Congo Government that the land and its mineral wealth 
were being taken over by the state, the 1967 Arusha Decla- 
ration in Tanzania, the Somali Government’s establishment 
of state prices for consumer goods in January 1972, and 
so on. 

By contrast, the national intelligentsia, notably its van- 
guard section which stands for deep-going social transfor- 
mations in the working people’s interests, embodies the 
tendency of truly democratic orientation for the liberated 
countries. A point to note is that the leaders of progressive 
African regimes, as a rule, come from the ranks of the na- 
tional intelligentsia, among them Patrice Lumumba, Kwame 
Nkrumah, Amilcar Cabral, Ahmed Sekou-Toure, Modibo 
Keita and Julius Nyerere. Nor is this a mere coincidence of 
biographical fact. The national intelligentsia of the liber- 
ated countries has a number of specific social features, being 
more capable than other sections of the population to com- 
prehend the achievements of the scientific and technical re- 
volution and modern culture, and to use them in the peo- 
ple’s interests. The national intelligentsia is capable of 
giving expression to the working people’s aspirations, creating 
truly national culture and realising its creative potentiali- 
ties most fully only in alliance with the workers and peas- 
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ants and in joint struggle foi carrying through the socialist 
orientation. But under the pressure of the bourgeois com- 
mercial environment and the tribal elite in the liberated 
countries and also of international imperialism, a section 
of the national intelligentsia can come to oppose democratic 
and socialist transformations. 

At the present stage, a kind of dual pow T er now and again 
emerges in Tropical Africa’s socialism-oriented countries. 
The revolutionary democrats (who, as a rule, come from the 
national intelligentsia) seek to set up a progressive socio- 
political system and to rely on the village councils and revo- 
lutionary committees at the industrial enterprises, on the 
ruling party and the trade unions, and the women’s and 
young people’s organisations. Meanwhile, the emergent 
national bourgeoisie, in league with the tribal elite, strives 
to maintain its influence over the mass of peasants and to 
frustrate the drivo to set up cooperatives and amalgamate 
the villages, and introduce modern farming techniques and 
rational economic methods. No wonder that elective coun- 
cils in many villages were forced at the early stages to share 
power with the traditional chiefs. In the towns, the posi- 
tions of the revolutionary democrats were more solid, but 
even there the anti-democratic national bourgeoisie sought 
to use the lumpen- proletariat for its own ends. 

The anti-colonial front, which is in power in the liberated 
countries of Tropical Africa, is socially heterogeneous. Among 
the various social groups there is a latent build-up of the 
struggle for power and for a choice of development orienta- 
tion. So long as the peasantry remains under the influence 
of the tribal elite and the working class has yet to take 
shape, this struggle is centred on the clash between the 
national bourgeoisie and the democratic intelligentsia. 

Having risen to power, the national bourgeoisie most fre- 
quently takes the line of developing capitalist relations (the 
Ivory Coast, Malawi, Kenya, and so on). It opposes revolu- 
tionary-democratic regimes, hampers the socialism-orienta- 
tion policy and seeks to set up blocs with foreign imperialist 
circles and domestic reactionary elements. 

Consequently, the stage of national-democratic transfor- 
mations is one at which social contradictions are exacerbated 
in the clash between the two opposite tendencies of develop- 
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ment in town and country. It is at this stage that the social- 
ism-oriented countries go through a period of crises, vacilla- 
tions and revision ol socio-economic development pro- 
grammes. The aggravated social contradictions objectively 
lead to differentiation among the national-democratic forces. 

In socio-psychologicai and ideological terms, the stage of 
national-democratic transformations also abounds in contra- 
dictions. In this period, on the one hand, there is a spread 
of pessimism and despondency, and some disappointment 
among petty-bourgeois social sections who had expected a 
rapid and fundamental improvement of their condition and 
are psychologically unprepared for long and intense strug- 
gle against tiio reactionary schemes; this leads to some con- 
fusion in face ol the difficulties of noncapitalist develop- 
ment. Imperialist propaganda seeks to intimidate the com- 
mon man, speculating on the complications and mistakes 
in tlio socialism-oriented countries’ development, claiming 
that these difficulties are caused by the noncapitalist way 
itself and not by the legacy ol' colonialism or the imperialist 
powers’ policy in the Third World. 

On the other hand, the social antagonisms in the liberat- 
ed countries necessitated essential correctives in the concep- 
tions of national democracy, which helped to bring these 
countries closer to scientific socialism, and to engender in 
these countries tendencies towards the establishment of 
vanguard parties, etc. 

The stage of national-democratic transformations is also 
a period of vacillation in the liberated countries’ foreign 
relations. Despite the “equal partnership policy, the imperi- 
alist forces step up their pressures. Provocations, plots and 
coups are staged in the socialism-oriented liberated coun- 
tries. The forces of neocolonialism coalesce with local reaction- 
aries, seeking to isolate the newly independent states from 
the socialist countries and to set them at odds with each 
other. Thus, the Fifth Column in the Republic of Guinea, 
which was exposed after the unsuccessful counterrevolution- 
ary invasion of the country in November 1970, tried hard 
to sabotage trade agreements and economic cooperation 
with the socialist countries. 

The opposite tendency in the development of the liberated 
countries taking the noncapitalist way is expressed at the 
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present stage in the arrangement of long-term mutually ad- 
vantageous technical, economic and socio-political contacts 
with the socialist countries, and in the consolidation of re- 
gional interstate organisations which enable them to coor- 
dinate their policies on the world market and in internation- 
al organisations and also to tackle the problems of mutual 
assistance. It is also expressed in the urge to establish the 
principles of equivalence and equality in relations with the 
capitalist countries. Under the impact of these processes, 
there is a qualitative change in the very notion of neutrality 
as the basic principle of the liberated countries’ foreign 
policy with which they emerged in the world’s political 
arena and which prevailed at the preceding stage of their 
development in its traditional form. Noninterference in in- 
ternational affairs and an effort to walk a tight-rope between 
the two systems gradually gives way to a policy of streng- 
thening the alliance with the socialist countries and active 
anti-imperialist struggle (assistance to national liberation 
movements, collective sanctions against the schemes of the 
imperialist powers and corporations, participation in the 
activity of the United Nations and other international bodies 
and so on). 

It may be assumed that Tropical Africa’s socialism-orient- 
ed countries are now going through this stage of develop- 
ment. 



4. PROSPECTS FOR THE NATIONAL-DEMOCRATIC REVOLUTION 
DEVELOPING INTO SOCIALIST REVOLUTION 

The third stage of noncapitalist development, when the 
creation of internal premises for transition to the construc- 
tion of a socialist society is completed, can be considered lar- 
gely in tentative terms, in the light of the general principles 
of development and— only to some extent— of historical 
experience which has yet to be adequately analysed. For 
Tropical Africa’s socialism-oriented countries, this stage is 
only ono of the possible prospects for development. 

An analysis of the historical experience of the republics 
in the Soviet East gives ground to regard the full-fledged 
and consolidated political leadership of the working class 
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and its Marxist-Leninist vanguard and the creation of the 
foundations of a national-economic system based on the 
rational use of local natural and manpower resources as the 
decisive political feature of the stage in which noncapital- 
ist development is completed. The state sector in industry 
and cooperative farms in the countryside become the core 
of this system. Other economic sectors (private-capitalist, 
foreign-monopoly, semifeudai forms of economy, etc.) are 
restricted, and either function under the control of the state 
or aro ousted altogether 

In the social plane, the accelerated formation of a nation- 
al working class, and the establishment of cooperatives to 
overcome the communal seclusion of the peasantry are the 
principal features of the final stago of noncapitalist develop- 
ment. Theso processes go hand in hand with further restric- 
tions on and ousting of bourgeois commercial elements, the 
kulaks and tribal chiefs. Society becomes socially more ho- 
mogeneous, and objective premises emerge for an alliance 
between the working class and the toiling peasantry. 

Becauso of these processes the danger of unfavourable for- 
eign policy conditions influencing domestic social processes 
is reduced, as the latter are increasingly determined by the 
regularities inherent in the socialist system. All-round effec- 
tive ties with the socialist countries, participation in region- 
al anti-imperialist alliances, and an independent line in 
relations with the capitalist countries may be regarded as 
the foreign policy premises that could promote progress in 
noncapitalist development. 

Theso future social changes will be reflected in the sphere 
of politics and ideology. The young working class, first or- 
ganised in trade unions, and committees and workers’ coun- 
cils at industrial enterprises, will becomo aware of its polit- 
ical role. The peasantry’s social activity will be enhanced, 
as its democratic economic and political organs (coopera- 
tives and village councils) aro gradually released from the 
influence of the kulaks , money-lenders and tribal chiefs. As 
a result, one could expect a more intense process of differen- 
tiation and acceptanco of scientific socialism among the na- 
tional intelligentsia and various other intermediate sections 
and groups, which on the whole take a progressive stand. 
The alliance of the working class and the peasantry will 
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become the key political factor in the transition to socialist 
construction under the leadership of a party equipped with 
the ideology of scientific socialism. 

What lias been said above makes it possible to consider 
the question of the boundary (however tentative) between 
the stages of noncapitalist development as a whole and social- 
ist construction. Marxist writers have justly emphasised 
that the noncapitalist and socialist ways are identical in 
purpose and overall orientation of socio-economic develop- 
ment. But. the noncapitalist way, as has already been said, is 
not identical with the stage of socialist construction. In 
elaborating on this idea and analysing the inherent contra- 
dictions of the noncapitalist way, which distinguish it from 
the actual socialist revolution, one would he wrong to as- 
sume that these contradictions are temporary obstacles in the 
way of noncapitalist development and for that reason seek 
artificially to overcome them. These contradictions can be 
done away with only in the course of protracted class strug- 
gle. Quantitative changes build up within the framework of 
these contradictions, so paving the way for a qualitative 
leap— tho transition to socialist construction on the basis 
of scientific socialism. But this leap will signal the fact that 
tho noncapitalist way of development has already been tra- 
versed. 

Earlier on I said that the importance of the analysis of the 
noncapitalist way by stage springs from tho requirements of 
tho present epoch and, within its framework, from tho require- 
ments of the next 10 or 15 years. At the same^time, the 
basic contours of this set of problems can be retrospectively 
discerned in the noncapitalist development of the Bukhara 
and Khorezm People’s Soviet Republics, the Mongolian 
People’s Republic, the Tuva People’s Republic and also 
the Soviet Socialist Republics of Central Asia. 

Thus, students of Mongolia’s history identify a stage in 
the course of which the triumph of socialist relations of pro- 
duction was secured (from 1940 to the end of the 1950s) 
and the present stage in which the construction of socialism 
is being completed. 

Even in the republics of the Soviet East, where the non- 
capitalist way was much more closely connected with social- 
ist development than it was in Mongolia, to say nothing of 

7* 
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the present-day socialism-oriented countries, students have 
fairly clearly identified these stages over the past few 
years. The creation of premises for Tajikistan’s socialist 
development had, in the main, been completed by 1927, 
but it was only in 1929 that the Tajik working people, hav- 
ing rehabilitated tire national economy, actually got down 
to building socialism. 

The classification of the stages of noncapitalist develop- 
ment is tentative. First, one should bear in mind that these 
stages and the social tasks being tackled cannot be strictly 
demarcated. On the one hand, political development in the 
liberated countries tends to run ahead of the objective, 
material premises and tasks of this phase. On tho other hand, 
development slows down, zigzags, and is frequently reversed 
because of the pull exerted by old socio-economic structures 
and habitual notions, and through the efforts of the reaction- 
aries and imperialists. Second, while the various spheros of 
social life and social institutions may bo closely intercon- 
nected, their development in concrete historical conditions 
in the liberated countries tends to run unevenly. Finally, 
these distinctions are peculiarly expressed in the develop- 
ment of each of the basic typos of communal structures in 
the liberated countries. 



CHAPTER FIVE 



COMMUNAL STRUCTURES 
AND REVOLUTIONARY-DEMOCRATIC STATEHOOD 




1. THE STATE’S ROLE AND FUNCTIONS 
IN SOCIALISM-ORIENTED LIBERATED COUNTRIES 

The new superstructure in the liberated countries has in 
effect been taking shape on the basis of two intertwined pro- 
cesses (class formation and transition to classless society) 
and under the influence of the two opposite social systems of 
the present day (capitalism and socialism). That superstruc- 
ture, its politico-ideological elements above all, have had a 
tangible effect on the changes in the social structure, help- 
ing to mould this or that typo of social relations. The organs 
of state power seek to promote (particularly through legisla- 
tion) the development of a definite type of productive forces 
and production relations, curbing tho development of any 
other type . 

In many liberated countries of Tropical Africa, the produc- 
tive forces have yet to reach a level where the existing relations 
of production become a drag on them. In these specific condi- 
tions, any radical restructuring of the traditional relations 
of production must be effected from above (from the direc- 
tion of the superstructure), rather than from below (from 
the direction of the productive forces). 

The changes in production and the forms of property are 
reflected, for their part, in the structure of the transition- 
type social relations as a contest between different social 
forces, which extrapolates to the superstructure the tenden- 
cies, prospects, successes and contradictions of the develop- 
ment of the productive forces and formation of new rela- 
tions of production. 

In the early days of independence, the state in the liber- 
ated countries plays the decisive role in shaping tho new 
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basis. In these countries, particularly socialism-oriented 
ones, the state is concerned with deciding upon and model- 
ling new tendencies rather than with entrenching the histori- 
cally shaped tendencies of socio-economic development. 

Since the bulk of the peasantry here is politically passive 
and the working class is very small or even nonexistent, 
the choice of orientation largely depends on which forces 
hold the key positions in the state apparatus and which ten- 
dencies of the present-day historical process they most con- 
sistently express and seek to implement. Genuine revolution- 
ary sections, which look to the progressive tendencies of 
the present day, appeal to the people, the working masses, 
rallying them to vigorous political activity. The conservative 
and counterrevolutionary forces, on the other hand, want to 
keep the masses ignorant and submissive, falling back on 
the small “middle class” — small property-holders and bureauc- 
ratic officials— and banking on the support of the imperial- 
ist powers. 

So, in most countries of Tropical Africa entering upon 
the noncapitalist way, the communal peasantry does not 
at first play any active political role: as a rule, it starts out as 
a “class in itself’ rather than an independent political force. 

In most liberated countries of Tropical Africa, the peas- 
antry’s interests in the political arena are represented by 
the national intelligentsia and the democratically-minded 
national bourgeoisie, whose influence is gradually coming to 
supplant that of the traditional chiefs and the foreign mono- 
polies. At first, it is usually some intermediate social sections 
and groups that come to the fore in the political affairs of 
the liberated countries, where class formation has yet to be 
completed, and the state, which carries out various mea- 
sures (whose social edge often cuts in opposite ways), can find 
support among some particular sections of the national 
front, while ignoring the interests and will of the other 
groups and sections. 

Of course, the state’s position is by no means immutable. 
As the country develops either towards socialism or towards 
capitalism, the state increasingly corresponds to the basis it 
seeks to build up. Noncapitalist'development gives rise to a 
specific type of revolutionary-democratic statehood, which 
differs on many points from the exploiter state. 
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The revolutionary-democratic state has its own specific 
features. The traditional function of protecting the existing 
social system and law and order takes the objective form of 
protection of the country’s democratic gains from the reaction- 
ary forces. This helps to enhance the state's prestige among 
the working masses and to rally them in defence of the new 
state system (through the establishment of peasant councils 
in the villages, workers’ committees at industrial enterprises, 
vigilance brigades and people’s militia units in socialism- 
oriented countries of Tropical Africa, etc.). The dynamism of 
the revolutionary-democratic state also manifests itself in 
that its legislative activity tends to outpace and stimulate 
the emergence of new social relations. 

Some socialism-oriented countries follow a more or less 
consistent line for a radical restructuring of the historically 
rooted socio-economic structure and for balanced state regu- 
lation of that process (the new labour legislation helps to 
form a national working class; the resettlement campaign 
and the establishment of “socialist villages”— to consolidate 
the peasantry in social terms: and the curbs on private com- 
merce and the fight against unemployment— to restrict the 
petty bourgeois and lumpen element). 

Besides limiting the private-property clement, the revo- 
lutionary-democratic state also strives to do away with man’s 
exploitation of man, to establish relations of production 
based on the principles of cooperation and mutual assis- 
tance, and productive forces based on the achievements of the 
scientific and technical revolution, and to raise the working 
masses’ living standards. 

In other words, the state’s economic function is interwo- 
ven with its social function. In socialism-oriented countries, 
the economic function involves nationalisation of the prop- 
erty of foreign monopolies, establishment of a state sector 
and also of joint enterprises together with other countries, 
firms and private capital, gradual cooperation of agriculture 
and the handicrafts, establishment of state farms in the 
countryside, national-economic planning, and so on. 

The state’s ecouomic efforts in the liberated countries 
may be classified under two heads: direct economic adminis- 
tration (within the framework of the state sector) and indi- 
rect regulation (chiefly outside the state sector). 
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Thus, the new programme of the Congolese Workers’ 
Party has set the task of turning the state sector into the 
leading sector, working out a single realistic and coherent 
plan for national-economic development, encouraging in 
various concrete forms the participation of the national 
sector in the country’s economic development, and modern- 
ising the traditional sector. Socialisation of the moans of 
production has been proclaimed as the country’s strategic 
goal. In 1973, the principles of state administration in the 
country’s social and economic affairs, state control over the 
private sector, and the people’s property in land and in all 
the means of production were written into the country’s 
Constitution. 

In the ideological sphere, one target of the socialism- 
oriented state is to muster up the working masses’ revolution- 
ary labour enthusiasm and political activity, and spread 
the ideology of scientific socialism. 

'The dialectically interconnected processes of (he forma- 
tion of the state’s now functions and institutions may he 
scon as a period of persistent polit ical struggle. At first, the 
state exercises its essentially new social 'functions within 
the framework of slightly transformed and modernised 
(usually on parliamentary lines) administrative structure, 
which is often run by the very same officials. This breeds 
bureaucratic practices, corruption and sabotage of progres- 
sive transformations, and can be overcome only through 
sweeping democratic changes in state administration and a 
dismantling of the old state machine, which embodies the 
metropolitan state’s punitive and repressive functions on 
the colonial outskirts. In the present historical conditions, 
the new state functions and rules of law are rather a prere- 
quisite and prototype of the emergent statehood than its 
product. The consistent exercise of these functions gener- 
ates new-type links between the state and the masses, and has 
a reciprocal organising effect on the remodelling of the state 
apparatus, the break-up of its old components and forma- 
tion of new ones. 

The programme of the Congolese Workers’ Party said: 
“The present state'is a vestige of colonialism and an apparat- 
us of neocolonial rule. It has to he destroyed and supplant- 
ed by a revolutionary-democratic and popular state.” In the 
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specific historical situation at the time, the Congolese Work- 
ers’ Party was the only organisation which had adopted 
ideological principles connected with scientific socialism 
and was capable of putting up effective resistance to the 
bureaucratic officials, so that, it played the policy-making 
and leading role, exercising the “function of verification and 
control over the state’s activities”. The Party set itself the 
task of working to arouse and foster a feeling of class con- 
sciousness among the working masses and to involve them 
in ever broader political activity and the affairs of the state; 
with that aim in view, it was to establish rural and urban 
people’s councils, which were to be made up of “represen- 
tatives of the workers, peasants, servicemen, the revolution- 
ary intelligentsia and other patriots who are to protect 
the people’s interests and manage its property”.* 

!Thc People’s Republic of Congo provides a good example 
of the effort to overcome the contradictions in the develop- 
ment of tho functions and structure of revolutionary-demo- 
cratic statehood. Tho 1973 Constitution proclaimed the 
establishment of a National People’s Assembly as the coun- 
try’s parliament and a network of local people’s councils. 

The emergence and development of revolutionary-demo- 
cratic statehood is a gradual, multistage process with a whole 
string of intermediate links and forms. Thus, traditional 
communal-type forms of democracy may coexist with institu- 
tions of representative, notably parliamentary, democracy. 

The attempts to adapt bourgeois parliamentary institu- 
tions to the traditional social structure in the liberated coun- 
tries often result in a caricature of democracy, scattering the 
country’s political forces and obstructing their nationwide 
consolidation. Thus, in the 1965 elections in Kinshasa (now 
the Republic of Zaire), 65 parties (most of these tribe-based) 
ran 305 candidates for tho seven seats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The 1969 election campaign in Somalia involved 
88 political parties. That was due to the fact that virtually 
anyone could bring together some of his fellow-tribesmen 
and sot up a “party” for tho sole purpose of getting into 
parliament. 



* Programme du Parti Congolais du Travail , Part IV. 
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On the other hand, some African leaders tend to idealise 
the palaver, an institution of “primitive parliamentarism”, 
which means collective thrashing out of social problems 
until there is a consensus. But that, is by no means the best 
answer to the present-day problems of social intercourse and 
regulation, which often require prompt decisions, choices 
based on competent expertise, and so on. As a matter of 
fact, the palaver is not endemic to Africa. In peasant councils 
in Burma, tradition demands that a unanimous decision 
should always be reached, and only when that proves impos- 
sible, they resort, to voting. Indian village communities 
have similar traditions. 

As for the role of communal traditions as a source of the 
new statehood (and, to some extent, an obstacle in the way 
of its genesis), it is not. so much a matter of uprooting the 
traditions themselves as the institutions connected with 
them, which had degenerated under the influence of the 
colonial superstructure into the very opposite of communal 
democracy, into elements of the metropolitan countries’ 
colonial apparatus. Revolutionary-democratic statehood not 
only coexists with collectivist traditions for quite a long 
period, but also relies on these, seeking to retain their “ra- 
tional kernel”. 

Since representative institutions here are only rudimental 
and commnnal democracy is confined to a very limited sphere, 
there is an objective propensity towards careerism and 
nepotism. This calls for the establishment of a “parallel” 
system of local administration: on the district and regional 
level, the traditional deliberative communal self-adminis- 
tration has to be augmented through parallel centralised 
rule and administrative control from above. This helps to 
break open the narrow local horizons of communal notions 
and to involve the more backward groups of the peasantry in 
the country’s political affairs, enabling them to play a con- 
scious part in the ongoing fight between the new and the 
old. 

At the same time, the much too weak “centripetal” parlia- 
mentary tendencies and hypertrophied hierarchic and clan 
tendencies combine to produce “personalisation of power”, 
a form of centralisation hinging on patriarchal notions, 
when personal prestige and the authority of power are em- 
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bodied in the leader, and this is fraught with the danger of 
power being usurped to further personal, selfish purposes. 

Despite the sudden twists, failures and temporary setbacks, 
the creative potential of revolutionary-democratic statehood 
on the whole makes it akin to socialist statehood. 



2. THE ROLE OF TEE PEASANT COUNCILS IN THE MECHANISM 
OF REVOLUTIONARY-DEMOCRATIC STATEHOOD 

a) Lenin on Peasant Self-Administration 
and Local Organs of Power of the Peasant-Soviet Type 

The classics of Marxism-Leninism repeatedly emphasised 
that a worker-peasant alliance was the only possible basis 
for genuine national unity. The working class draws its 
solidarity and collectivist spirit from working in big indus- 
try on a national or even international scale, whereas the 
communal peasantry has its historical roots in the archaic 
subsistence economy within the framework of communes or 
groups of communes. # 

Tn “The Agrarian Programme of Russian Social-Dcmocra- 
cy” (1902), Lenin characterised the communal democratic 
spirit and wrote: “We shall unreservedly defend the village 
commune as a democratic organisation of local government, 
as a co-operative or a neighbours’ association, against all 
encroachments on the part of the bureaucrats — We shall 
never help anyone to ‘destroy the village commune’, but we 
shall strive absolutely for the abolition of all institutions 
that run counter to democracy, irrespective of the effect of 
this abolition on the basic or partial reallotment of the land , 
etc."* He emphasised that the democratic spirit inherent in 
the commune (alongside the existence within its framework 
of estates and social differentiation and the emergence of 
kulak exploiters) can be brought out and become a source 
of radical social transformations only when the historical 
conditions are appropriate, when the proletariat of the big 



* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 6, p. 1-46, 
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industrial centres and areas can provide the necessary 
leadership and support.* 

Lenin’s idea is consonant with the hypothesis formulated 
hy Marx in a rough draft of his reply to a letter from V. I. Za- 
sulich (1881), ** where ho said that in the conditions of 
noncapitalist development towards socialism it would be 
possible to establish local organs of self-administration di- 
rectly on the basis of the traditional institutions of the 
agricultural commune, which had been preserved on a na- 
tionwide scale. Marx believed, in particular, that it was 
quite possible to “replace the volost , a government institu- 
tion, with an assembly of elected representatives from the 
peasant communes, which would serve as an economic and 
administrative organ designed to protect their interests”.*** 
Russia’s development, it will be remembered, followed 
the capitalist road. The sad lot of the zemstvo , the system of 
local peasant representation, which dragged out. a miserable 
existence for something like 40 years, shows very well that 
in an exploiter state of landowners and capitalists, the 
organs of communal representation are reduced to helpless 
appendages of centralised despotism and bureaucracy. In 
bis Letter to tho Zemstvoists”, carried by the newspaper 
Iskra in 1902, Lenin brought this out very clearly.**** 
Shortly before the October Revolution, Lenin wrote in a 
book entitled The State and Revolution : “What is to connect 
the communes, to bring them together? Nothing, say the 
anarchists (a). A bureaucracy and a military caste, says 
(and does) the bourgeoisie (P). A union, an organisation of 



* Historical experience shows that tho peasants naturally strive 
after the habitual forms of democratic self-rule and consolidation. 

.Thus, during the 1773-75 peasant uprising led by Pugachov, power 
in the localities was organised on habitual linos: village communal 
boards, volost and uyezd elective councils, and similar bodies at the 
factories, which had never had any electivo organs at all. 
ac n** 7' L. Zasulich (1851-1919)— a Russian revolutionary. In the 
1800s, she joined the Narodnik movement. In 1880, she broke with 
the Narodniks and was among tho founders of the Emancipation of 
Labour group, tho first Marxist group in Russia. In the early 20th 
century, she came to side with the opportunists, and saw the liberal 
bourgeoisie, rather than the peasantry, as the proletariat’s ally 

*** Marx/Engels, Werke, Bd. 19, S. 390. 

**** See V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 6, pp. 151-59. 



armed workers (‘Soviets of Workers’ Deputies’!), says 
Marxism (v)".* 

The heroic struggle of the Paris proletariat gave rise to 
the Commune as a form of political organisation during 
society’s revolutionary transition to social justice and equali- 
ty, whereas in 1905, the class battles in Russia brought forth 
the first Soviets of Workers’ Deputies, something that was 
particularly important in a country where representative 
democracy was no more than in an embryonic state. In 
short, the first form of the working people’s organisation 
(the Commune) relied on fairly advanced representative 
institutions, and the second (the Soviets) mado it possible 
to take greater account of the traditions of direct democracy, 
typical of countries with a big peasant population and no 
parliamentarianism to speak of. 

Lenin recognised that the revolutionary masses could 
spontaneously establish many different forms of the organs 
of power “on the lines of the Commune and the Soviets (not 
necessarily ‘Soviets’)”,** and did justice to their flexibility, 
which made it possible to take into account the specific 
communal traditions of a country with an overwhelmingly 
peasant population. Where representative democracy was 
underdeveloped, parliamentarism could not be effective 
enough as a means of rousing the long-oppressed and down- 
trodden peoples to independent action. It objectively led to 
bureaucracy and false self-administration exercised by the 
exploiter elite under the cover of communal traditions. Tho 
Soviets, on the other hand, evolved as organs of power which 
have direct links with the masses and rely on their action, 
infusing a fresh and ever-creative popular spirit into the 
state apparatus and making it possible to carry out “the most 
profound” transformations “without any red tape”.*** 

Having analysed the experience of democratic self-admin- 
istration and the use of the Soviets gained by the exploited 
masses of Russia’s national fringes in the course of the 1905 



* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 5th Russian ed., Vol. 33, Moscow, 
1962, p. 155. 

** Ibid., Vol. 54, Moscow, 1965, p. 502. 

*** V. I. Lenin, “Can the Bolsheviks Retain State Power?”, Col- 
lected Works, Vol. 26, p. 103. 
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and 1917 revolutions in Russia, Lenin told the Second Con- 
gress of the Comintern in 1920 that the Soviets were a prom- 
ising form of political organisation and national consoli- 
dation among peoples shedding the colonial yoke. He said: 
“One of the most important tasks now confronting us is to 
consider how the foundation-stone of the organisation of the 
Soviet movement can be laid in the non-capitalist countries. 
Soviets are possible there; they will not bo workers’ Soviets, 
but peasants’ Soviets, or Soviets of working people.”* 

He referred to the Bolsheviks’ work in Turkestan, and 
emphasised tho broad social prospects of the peasants’ So- 
viets not only in Russia’s national outskirts, where the 
dictatorship of the proletariat had won out, but also abroad, 
in the future sovereign national-democratic states. He saw 
the peasant. Soviets as a powerful instrument for rousing the 
working masses of the former colonies and dependent coun- 
tries to social activity and political self-awareness, for in- 
volving them in class struggle against their foreign and lo- 
cal exploiters, and consolidating the scattered peasantry 
by means of the traditional institutions of direct social in- 
tercourse and mass-rally democracy. 



b) Tribal and Native Soviets among 
the Smaller Peoples of Siberia and the Far East 

When applied to countries with underdeveloped or non- 
existent parliamentary institutions, tho idea of the Soviets 
has to be used in a creative and differentiated way. The Tenth 
Congress of the Russian Communist Party (Bolsheviks) 
specially emphasised the need to develop and strengthen 
Soviet statehood among the country’s non-Russian peoples 
in forms best suited to their national customs. The Con- 
gress accentuated the need to follow a policy of class strati- 
fication among the non-Russian peoples and pointed out 
the ways towards that goal: doing everything to debar tho 
local exploiters from “any influence on the masses, fighting 
them in all the organs of Soviet self-administration, and 



* V. T. Lenin, “The Second Congress of the Communist Interna- 

tional”, Collected Works, Vol. 31, pp. 232-33. 
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depriving them of tlieir class privileges through the self- 
organisation of the native masses into working people’s 
Soviets”.* 

In implementing the Congress decisions, the Siberian and 
Far Eastern bureaus of the RCP(B) Central Committee head- 
ed the work of organising local democratic self-administra- 
tion and Soviet organs in non-Russian areas. The Govern- 
ment Committee of the North provided everyday guidance 
to the local committees and their representatives in the 
nomad settlements and migrating communities. Territorial 
conferences of native representatives— a major form of lead- 
ership over the social and economic transformations among 
the smaller peoples of Siberia and the Far East— met to 
elaborate, with a view to local conditions, various legal 
and administrative questions facing the smaller peoples in 
their self-administration, everyday life and economic affairs. 

These and other measures helped to rouse the native popu- 
lation to political and economic activity. The remotest no- 
mad communities began to delegate representatives to towns 
to study the experience of Soviet and cooperative construc- 
tion. At their meetings, conferences and congresses, spokes- 
men for the smaller peoples came up with many valuable 
ideas about the forms of socialist transformations, submit- 
ting various concrete proposals for their improvement, sug- 
gesting, among other things, the establishment of native 
territorial Soviets alongside the tribal ones, and also of 
national areas based on the ethnic principle. 

The smaller peoples, who now had to be awakened to class 
self-awareness and involved in socialist construction, had 
never known any sophisticated forms of exploitation, but 
had already entered upon the road leading towards the dis- 
integration of their primitive democracy, so that at first 
they could not grasp the substance of the new power, the 
principles of socialism and so on. Even the abolition of the 
hatod yasak** met with some mistrust among them, for they 
saw it as a pretext for more intensive exploitation later on, 

* The CPSU in the Resolutions and Decisions of Congresses, Con- 
ferences and Plenums of the Central Committee , Vol. 2, p. 253 (in 
Russian). 

** Yasak— a compulsory , tax in furskins levied by the Russian 
tsar on the smaller peoples of the North. 
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when the yasak, thoy thought, would be levied in a lump- 
sum for all the years they had “missed”. 

What made it even more difficult was the lack of any pre- 
cise data on the actual location of the population, which was 
largely nomad. Since a group’s identity at the time could 
best be established on tlio basis of the community principle, 
local organs of self-administration were at first instituted 
in accordance with that principle; the documents of the 
day describe it as “tribal”, for the transition from tribal to 
territorial-economic associations had yet to be completed 
and relationships of the latter type were often traditionally 
registered as family relationships. 

Another reason for resorting to the “tribal” principle in 
the organisation of the earliest Soviets was the need to use 
forms of power that were most congenial to the native peo- 
ples’ community traditions and easiest for them to under- 
stand, for otherwise it would have been difficult to oxplain 
to them the basic principles of the new state institutions, 
the elective and collegial nature of the Soviets, which they 
often identified with the personality of the chairman, whom 
they at first saw as a princeling or a shaman. 

These specifics of the local mentality were taken into ac- 
count in the course of the establishment of the local Soviets. 
Tribal assemblies and Soviets proved their worth among 
the native (largely nomad) population in the outlying areas 
of the tundra and the taiga. Representatives of the Commit- 
tee of the North and local Party and Soviet functionaries 
helped the working peoplo to organise their own Soviets, 
guiding them in their work and explaining to them the 
principles and class naturo of the Soviet power. 

The work of the earliest Soviets ran into numerous organ- 
isational snags, caused by the straggling population, their 
varied and seasonal occupations, their utter illiteracy and 
the absence of a written language of their own (in 1917, 
there were only six Chukchi in the . whole of the Chukotka 
who could read and write), the absence of any national work- 
ing class or intelligentsia, the aksakal* traditions and the 



* Aksakal— an elder, a highly esteemed and venerated old man 
among the Central Aslan peoples, who had a definite social status and 
exercised moral authority over the women and the young. 
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consequent, refusal to admit women to the Soviets and young 
people to leadership, and the tribal rivalries (sometimes, 
two tribal Soviets had to be set up in one settlement in or- 
der to temper the tribal hostilities). 

Despite all the difficulties and some local mistakes, in two 
or three years the process of self-organisation among the 
natives in some parts of the tundra and the taiga went 
beyond the framework of tribal groups. On their own ini- 
tiative and with the support of the local Party organisations 
and the Committee of the North, the smaller peoples began 
to develop intertribal ethnic forms of consolidation, estab- 
lishing Soviets for whole national districts, which were 
elected at district tribal congresses. The native Soviets 
were manifestly transitional: on the one hand, they took 
the traditional form of seasonal suglans* (but only now 
these were intertribal and consisted of representatives 
elected at tribal assemblies) and were consequently con- 
genial to the population; on the other hand, their principles 
of organisation were beginning to resemble those of the 
Soviets of Working People’s Deputies. That applied both 
lo their broader territorial compass and, most important 
of all, lo their efforts to apply the class principle in tradi- 
tional forms of native organisation: thus, groups of poor 
tribesmen were established under the lower tribal Soviets, 
members of the parasitic tribal elite were gradually eased 
out of the top posts, and democratically elected representa- 
tives were delegated to higher organs of state power. 

The work of tribal and territorial Soviets was directed 
by territorial native congresses and executive committees. 
In 1927, for instance, the 34 “non-Russian councils” in the 
Turukhan (Krasnoyarsk) area were reconstituted as 34 tribal 
and 3 native executive committees. The tribal and native 
Soviets among the Evenks were beginning to exercise 
economic-organisational functions (they were in charge 
of the insurance herd, which was loaned to the community 
by the state and was usually the basis for the future col- 



* S ug lan — traditional spring and autumn festivities bringing 
together all the members of the tribe and related tribal groups, who 
for the rest of the year roamed far apart from each other. At the sug- 
lans, the tribe dealt with many community matters and staged ritual 
ceremonies. 
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lectivo farm herd; they also directed joint work by the 
poor, and so on) and carry on cultural worn among the masses 
(lighting to eradicate the shaman beliefs, educating the 
women, and teaching children in the newly established 
schools). 

In some areas in Siberia and particularly the Far East, 
where tribal-ethnic links had been undermined by trade 
and were only nominal, the political consolidation of the 
smaller peoples took a somewhat different turn. At lirst, 
tney were represented on rural Soviets together with the 
settlers from the European part of Russia. That helped 
them to live down their age-old feeling of mistrust for any 
administrative power, to learn about the workings of the 
Soviets and assimilate their principles, and also served to 
undermine the positions of the traders, notably foreign 
traders, who had previously often played the role of con- 
fidential arbiter with a right i.u settle intertribal conflicts. 

Bnt the rural Soviets of the Russian settlers, where the 
local natives were at first represented, could not take due 
account of the spceilic social mentality and life of the 
natives or otter them adequate opportunity for acting on 
their own. That is why the smaller peoples were very enthu- 
siastic about the institution of national districts, and also 
native congresses and executive committees. By that time, 
territorial ties had already sapped and finally supplanted 
the old tribal lies, and so the main task now was to unite 
the working masses on the economic and class principle. 
Hence the specifics ol the native Soviets: the class struggle 
here was more intense than in the tribal Soviets in the 
hinterland areas of the tundra and the taiga, and was chiefly 
spearheaded against tuo traders and kulaks rather than 
against tne tribal chiefs. 

As the smaller peoples became more active and gained 
political awareness (the data on the annual elections to the 
Soviets and congress speeches show that very well), their 
consolidation began to spread beyond the individual nation- 
al areas. The latter were used as a basis lor the establish- 
ment of national districts with district congresses of Soviets 
(including “nomad Soviets”) and their executive committees. 

The district Soviets of working people’s deputies have 
become a part of the socialist state’s integral network 
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of Soviets. They are represented on the Soviet of Nation- 
alities of the USSR Supreme Soviet.* Present-day legal 
writings describe the national districts as a specific form 
of national-administrative autonomy among the smaller 
peoples of Siberia and the Far East. 

One specific feature in the evolvement of socialist state- 
hood among the smaller Northern and Eastern peoples of 
the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic was that 
for a long time they had no specialised judicial organs 
(their functions being exercised by the local Soviets, as 
previously by the elders and earlier on by all the men or 
the commune as a whole) and kept up some of the old tra- 
ditions in administering justice, like the application in 
judicial practice of unwritten usages (naturally, where 
these did not clash with the Soviet laws and regulations), 
both as regards measures of punishment and prevention of 
anti-social acts, and various procedural traditions. Judicial 
usages here did not aim at punishment but rather at recon- 
ciliation of the parties and compensation of the damage done; 
disputes were often settled with the help of a manga— 
a man who was Dot a career judge but enjoyed prestige 
among all the parties concerned. 

Tribal Soviets were prevalent on Ihe Yamal and among 
the Evenks, but not among the peoples of the Far East 
(the Oroclics, or the Nanaians), who had long lived along- 
side the Russians, nor, according to some data, in the 
Chukotka, where many lower Soviets were at once insti- 
tuted as territorial. 



c) Peasant Soviets in the Republics of the Soviet East 

On the eve of the Great. October Socialist Revolution, 
Turkestan, the Bukhara emirato and the Khiva khanate 
were agrarian and raw material appendages of Russian 
capital and some West European monopolies. Since the 
population here was largely agrarian, after the revolution 



* The USSR Supremo Soviet — the country's supreme organ of 
power, consisting of two chambers/the Soviet of the Union and the 
Soviet of Nationalities. 
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the working peasants were organised in various local forms, 
like the kishlak, aul and jailoon* Soviets, people’s kurul- 
iais** (in the Bukhara and Khorezm People’s Soviet Repub- 
lics) and people’s khurah (in the Tuva People’s Republic). 

The emergence of the two basic types of peasant Soviets 
in these areas was due to the contradictory nature of the 
peasant commune, which comprised different economic 
structures. 

Tn areas where most of the peasantry was parcel-bolding 
and had already been involved in commodity-money rela- 
tions, kishlak and aul Soviets were organised on the terri- 
torial principle. At first, their chief function was to ensure 
fair regulation of the community’s land and water resources. 
Peasant Soviets were often established on the basis of 
peasant land and water committees (when these were for- 
mally reorganised into land departments under Soviets) 
or else operated parallel to these committees. In these 
areas, economic measures (involving a radical break-up 
of the existing relations of property in laud, water and 
other means of production) laid the groundwork for the 
emergence of new political structures, which then served 
to ensure the consistent implementation of these measures. 

In areas with patriarchal-community relations, peasant 
Soviets were usually set up on a tribal or ethnic basis. 
Tribal peasant Soviets were established in Kazakhstan, 
Kirghizia, and Turkmenia, and in Kirghizia there were 
also seasonal (essentially tribal) jailoon Soviets, which 
followed the cattle-breeders to their Alpine pastures. That 
form of peasant Soviets stemmed from the ancient traditions 
of popular festive assemblies (like the toi or kurultai ) and 
intertribal meetings (like the top or khural), which orig- 
inated during the period of military democracy. All that 
served to make the transition fairly gradual, for at the 
initial stages it was carried out within the framework of 
conventional, traditional institutions. At the same time, 
the danger here was that the new socio-political structures 



* Kishlak — a village in the mountains; aul— a village in the 
steppe; jailoon — an Alpine pasture in Kirghizia. 

** Kurultai — an assembly where the community discussed its 
social affairs and staged traditional rituals. 



could be identified with tribal-community relations. Some- 
times two parallel Soviets had to be set up in one village 
to prevent ethnic-community frictions, or traditional rival- 
ries between different clans were carried on within the 
Soviet itself, so that these clans sometimes took turns in 
running the Soviet in order to enjoy the privileges of power. 

Under territorial peasant Soviets, the class struggle went 
on mainly between the farmhand and poor-peasant, sections 
and the kulaks and money-lenders. It was manifest in 
taxation, the distribution of land and state credits, and 
in the curbs on the use of hired labour. Under tribal and 
ethnic Soviets, a relentless class struggle mainly unfolded 
between the privileged tribal-community elite and various 
exploited groups of the population, like rank-and-file com- 
munity members, the young, women, and newcomers from 
other tribes and communities. 

One effective measure which helped to liven up the work 
of the first-type peasant. Soviets was the resettlement to 
other parts of the country for subsequent re-education of 
the kulaks and money-lenders who violated Soviet regula- 
tions. The second-type peasant Soviets, on the other hand, 
were developed as a result of an effort to resettle whole 
communities to virgin lands, merge small settlements into 
bigger ones, and help the nomad population to settle for 
good, that is, as a result of the social changes, which objec- 
tively served to loosen and destroy the patriarchal tribal- 
community links, socially discredit the elite and blunt 
its influence. 

Tn socio-political terms, the first stage in the develop- 
ment of the peasant Soviets was aimed to dismantle the 
colonial-despotic apparatus and free the local working 
population from social oppression and national discrimi- 
nation. and also to ensure that for the time being local 
rule was exercised in various conventional forms to which 
the peasant masses had long been accustomed (except in 
areas caught up in the civil war, which had a mobile and 
centralised network of revolutionary committees), and gra- 
dually to fill these out xvith fresh content. 

The process was particularly intense in areas largely 
populated by parcel-holding peasant communities. Tn Uzbe- 
kistan, for instance, the dekhkans took an active part in 
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the replacement of the hated village elders and volost 
overseers, whose elections had formerly been only nominal 
and had always been stage-managed by the tsarist admin- 
istration and the local rich. Tn the spring of 1918, the 
village and aul poor in Kazakhstan started a movement 
for the abolition of the old district councils and the so- 
called Kirghiz committees. There was also a movement for 
solidarity among the poor and middle peasants, with the 
farmhands and the poor peasants holding congresses and 
conferences and setting up peasant unions and farmhand 
organisations. 

The first stago in areas populated by patriarchal-commu- 
nity peasantry involved an effort to displace the traditional 
chiefs who had been disloyal or hostile to the Soviet power, 
and also to deprive the aksakals of their administrative 
powers without as yet divesting them of their ritual-making 
and local judicial powers.} 

In the first instance, the old forms of local power were 
largely broken up before the establishment of any new self- 
administration institutions to clear the way for the latter. 
In the second instance, on the other hand, the new demo- 
cratic elements and socialist principles of the working 
masses’ organisation coexisted with those of the patriarchal 
community. 

The second stage in the development of national-demo- 
cratic statehood was marked by the emergence of specific 
transitional forms of self-administration, which combined 
customary social discussion, decision-making and perform- 
ance with class elements and principles. The peasant 
Soviets came to stand at the head of the masses’ economic 
organisational and cultural activity. 

Lifelong or even hereditary chiefs and elders were giving 
place to collegial organs elected on a broad democratic 
basis, with the participation of women and the young, to 
deal with local matters. District, regional and nationwide 
organs- of power were now being formed in a similar way, 
through a system of congresses. Thus, in the Khorezm and 
Bukhara People’s Soviet Republics, delegates to the kurul- 
tais were elected annually and for a relatively short period- 
only for the time the kurullai was in session. Village aksakah 
were elected by a general meeting of the electors for a term 
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of six or twelve months, but could always be re-elected 
before the due date. At the same time, the class and political 
differentiation in society were still indistinct, so that, for 
quite a while yet the communal elite continued to enjoy 
the right to vote and were often elected to leading posts 
in the peasant Soviets. 

r I n these conditions, the traditional elder often filled 
the post, of head of the peasant Soviet, but now the nature 
of his powers was fundamentally different. He was chosen 
for a fixed term and was accountable to his electors. Besides, 
specialists in the key sectors of the economy and culture- 
agronomists, machine-operators, doctors and teachers— 
were beginning to carry considerable weight. At the same 
time, the principle of collegial decision-making and personal 
responsibility in social affairs was taking root in the people s 
mind, particularly as a result of political and explanatory 
work among the masses, and also the unification of the 
farmhands and poor peasants into separate groups at general 
meetings and in peasant Soviets. So, the main task of the 
second^ stage was to effect a general dcrnocratisation of 
the local self-administration system, which had evolved 
in place of the patriarchal-community and neighbourhood 
institutions, and to pave the way for their development 
on the lines of a socialist state’s organs of power. 

At the third stage, the peasant Soviets evolved into polit- 
ical organs of the working people’s power for suppressing 
and re-educating the former exploiters and doing away with 
social parasitic elements, something that objectively entailed 
a further expansion of the new organs’ rights and powers 
and the formation of a homogeneous nationwide adminis- 
trative system. The process was marked by a sharpening 
of the class and political edge of the peasant. Soviets: exploit- 
ers and their toadies were stripped of the right to elect and 
be elected, the status of deputy was established and 
so on. 

By that time, the peasant Soviets of the two types had 
drawn closer together and were now being established on 
one and the same class basis, merging with the Soviets of 
Workers’ Deputies into uniform organs of power— the 
Soviets of Working People’s Deputies. The growing class 
self-consciousness of the dekhkans and their stronger alliance 
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with the emerging national working class provided the 
subjective prerequisites for that process. The new develop- 
ment was reflected in the country’s legislation as a con- 
siderable levelling of the worker and peasant representation 
quotas at congresses of Soviets. 

In the Bukhara and Khorezm People’s Soviet Republics, 
peasant Soviets first, emerged as traditional people’s kurul- 
tais , which regularly met to decide pressing social matters. 
Characteristically, delegates to the kurultais were at first 
elected on the most familiar ethnic-tribal principle, and 
it was only later (in the Khorezm Republic in 1922) that 
the delegates began to be elected at aul, Jcishlak, district and 
city congresses, attended by representatives of different 
nationalities and tribes. That helped to alter the make-up 
of the supreme organ of power. Thus, as early as in 1924, 
dekhkan delegates representing the bulk of the Republic’s 
population made up a majority at the Fourth All-Khorezm 
kurultai of the working people’s Soviets. 

The historical experience of the peoples of the Soviet East 
shows that provided the socio-economic transformations 
are piloted by the revolutionary working class and its 
Marxist-Leninist Party, the peasant Soviets of both types 
are bound to develop into Soviets of Working People’s 
Deputies — a socialist state’s organs of power. 



d) Village Councils in Socialism-Oriented Countries 

Tn socialism-oriented newly free countries, the major 
forms and tendencies of the masses’ socio-political consol- 
idation are also beginning to make headway. This regu- 
larity is due to the fact that, first, a socialism-oriented state 
cannot effectively stand up against the onslaught of the 
foreign and domestic reactionaries without a solid basis 
among the masses or the closest possible links with them; 
second, it is otherwise very difficult to awaken the class 
and national self-consciousness of an illiterate peasant 
population, steeped in prejudice and scattered across the 
jungle or the savannah; and third, it is impossible to over- 
come the resistance of the domestic reactionaries, who 
count on the privileges of the tribal elite, without demolish- 
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ing the system of village chiefs and building up a democratic 
peasant self-administration system in its stead. 

Tn Guinea, the functions of the former chiefs were at first 
taken over (and markedly expanded) by village Soviets, 
which were the vehicles of political, judicial and admin- 
istrative power. But,, apparently in view of the intensified 
plottings by the neocolonialists and local reactionaries, 
that, form of the peasantry’s organisation and exercise of 
power proved to be somewhat ineffective, so that by 1970, 
the village councils in the 8,000 Guinean villages had 
been supplanted by local revolutionary committees and 
revolutionary-education centres, which are a specific blend 
of peasant Soviets proper and extraordinary organs of power 
similar to the revolutionary committees that, had existed 
in the Soviet East at the time of the civil war and the bas- 
mach movement. The similarity between a local revolution- 
ary committee and a peasant Soviet lies in the fact that 
the committee’s authority covers all the major aspects of 
a village community’s social, economic, political and cul- 
tural life. A committee comprises seven brigades in charge 
of production, collective work, incomes distribution, cul- 
tural and educational work, the people’s militia, medical 
inspection, and the state registry office: but in contrast 
to the former village Soviets, which had often been amor- 
phous in class and political terms, the local revolutionary 
committees have concentrated on protecting the working 
peasantry from exploitation by the “tractor bourgeoisie”, 
implementing the party’s policy in the countryside and 
organising cooperatives. 

In Tanzania, where the former village chiefs have been 
divested of their administrative powers, general meetings 
of all the adults are the major form of peasant self-organi- 
sation and a plenipotentiary organ of power in the uiamaas — 
the “socialist villages”. At these meetings, men and women, 
the old and the young, and members of different ethnic- 
tribal groups enjoy equal right to vote. They meet twice 
a week after working hours to discuss various questions 
bearing on the main aspects of the community’s affairs, 
particularly production and economic matters, like work 
on collective farms, work quotas, participation in the “self- 
aid” movement, marketing problems, or relations with 
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the cooperatives. Village meetings elect an executive com- 
mittee consisting of several commissions, which sits for 
a fixed term, is headed by a chairman, and is accountable 
to the general meeting 

In the Congo and in Tanzania, the interconnections be- 
tween the establishment of peasant councils and the amalga- 
mation of small villages into bigger ones, and the resettle- 
ment of some communities to new land are more pronounced 
than in other countries. Before the amalgamation campaign, 
the village chief and his assistant, wielded absolute power 
in their tiny community virtually without any control, 
deciding all village matters and administering justice, 
whereas now the elective members of the peasant council are 
accountable to their electors and also to the district head. 

The People’s Republic of Congo provides a particularly 
vivid example of the developments that led up to the estab- 
lishment of a system of peasant people’s councils. 

Right after the proclamation of the Congo’s political 
independence in i960, local administration continued with- 
out any changes. As before, it was effected through appointed 
officials within the framework of a system of prefectures 
and subprefectures, which had “consultative councils” under 
them recruited from among the tribal bureaucracy and 
the so-called evolves — members of the national intelligentsia 
who had actively collaborated with the French adminis- 
tration. It was "only after the overthrow of the Youlou 
puppet regime in August 1963 that the consultative organs 
of the prefectures and subprefectures were reconstituted as 
councils with broader powers and formed on a democratic 
basis. Since the peasants still saw the prefect as a vestige 
of the colonial regime, they ignored these organs and often 
came out against them, seeking to settle their problems 
the traditional way. In view oi that, in 1965, the govern- 
ment instituted the office of government commissioners, 
who took the place first of some and then of all the prefects 
(in the course of an overall reorganisation of the country’s 
administrative structure) . 

The next stage in the development of local self-adminis- 
tration was the holding of elections to village Soviets, and 
also the establishment on the basis of general, equal and 
direct suffrage by secret ballot of district, regional and 
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provincial people’s councils. Under the 1973 Constitution, 
the people’s councils are organs of state power in the locali- 
ties, communes, districts and regions. After the first elec- 
tions in June 1973, the people’s councils took over the func- 
tions of the centrally appointed regional commissioners, 
district heads, and mayors. 

Peasant councils have been playing an ever more impor- 
tant role in the mechanism of the revolutionary-democratic 
state. Still, there are no grounds to see that tendency as 
an absolute, for the working class has also been having an 
ever greater social say in the development of the revolu- 
tionary-democratic state, and the latter tendency is in 
principle a guarantee of the country’s continued advance 
along the socialist road. The growth of a national working 
class paves the way for and stimulates the establishment 
of councils at industrial enterprises and also of joint worker- 
peasant representative organs. 

A tendency towards the political consolidation of the 
peasantry— the bulk of the working population— has been 
making headway in various forms in the socialism-oriented 
countries. One of these forms, the peasant council, helped 
to awaken the peasantry’s class and national self-conscious- 
ness and to involve it in vigorous struggle against neocolo- 
nialism and tribalism, and for national liberation and social 
emancipation. 





CHAPTER SIX 

THE PROGRESS OF THE PRODUCTIVE FORCES 
AND THE RELATIONS OF PRODUCTION 
UNDER NONCAPITALIST DEVELOPMENT 



1. THE SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNIC.iL REVOLUTION 
AND TIIE NONCAPITALIST WAY 

a) The Scientific and Technical Revolution 
and the Alternatives Facing the Liberated Countries 

The scientific and technical revolution has opened up 
prospects for a giant stride forward in the development of 
mankind’s productive forces, but ils impact on the produc- 
tive forces of the liberated countries is most controversial, 
for these countries lack the social and economic prerequi- 
sites, the modern machinery and know-how for any meaning- 
ful development of these forces. In most developing coun- 
tries, the economy is fragmented, archaic traditions are 
very much alive, and the population is psychologically 
unprepared to adopt the rhythms of modern production 
and modern management methods. Direct “implantation” 
of any elements of the scientific and technical revolution 
in that uncultivated soil could produce fresh economic and 
social disproportions. At the time of their liberation, most 
of the developing countries were at the pre-industrial or 
early industrial stages of development and had a largely 
autarkic, peasant economy, for the few industrial enclaves 
made very little difference, usually serving as affiliates or 
raw material appendages of capitalist monopolies. Most 
of the population here was illiterate and national scientific 
institutions were extremely weak or nonexistent. In the 
present epoch, the liberated countries face the problem 
of choosing a strategy of scientific and technical develop- 
ment: either to follow the Western countries as fast as 
possible along thu road they have travelled, or seek to attain 
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the present scientific and technical level without going 
through or cutting short the stage of the classical industrial 
revolution, which was genetically connected with the rise 
of the capitalist relations of production. 

Capitalism-oriented development objectively entails an 
industrial revolution in the sphere of the productive forces, 
the build-up of a highly productive machine industry, 
with the worker being reduced to a living appendage of the 
machine. In economic terms, the imperialist monopolies 
and the capitalist system as a whole find that very profitable, 
for the record shows that they seek to saddle the liberated 
countries with obsolescent and second-hand equipment, 
and use these countries solely as suppliers of raw materials 
and semimanufactures. 

The socialist orientation makes it possible eventually 
to combine the transition- type relations of production with 
elements of the socialist mode of production (like priority 
industrial development within the framework of the state 
sector, a progressive agrarian reform, slate planning of 
national economic development, and democratic forms of 
the working people’s control over production). The socialist 
option entails a tendency towards the establishment of 
lasting, many-sided, equitable and mutually advantageous 
relations with the socialist community, and this serves 
to strengthen the developing countries in their choice of 
a socialist orientation. 

So, the development of science, technology and production 
in the liberated countries shows two opposite tendencies, 
which intertwine and interact. One of these is a tendency 
towards a widening gap between the highly advanced and 
the developing countries and a deepening of the latter’s 
backwardness (as a corollary of the young states’ depend- 
ence on the world capitalist system). The other tendency 
involves elimination of their backwardness and a shortcut 
across the various stages in the development of science, 
technology and modern production, when some of these 
stages are telescoped to a considerable extent. The two 
tendencies in the development of the former colonies and 
dependent countries in the final count reflect the existence 
in the world of the two opposite social systems. 
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b) The Influence of the Scientific 
and Technical Revolution on Various Socio-Economic Orders 

The spread of the scientific and technical revolution to the 
liberated countries does not mean transplanting its ready- 
made achievements to a virgin or smoothly tilled soil. 
Any deformation of the firmly rooted economic order leads 
to a break-up of the traditional economic forms and alters 
the social relations and the everyday life of millions of 
people, breeding a host of new and complicated problems: 
unemployment, lumpenhood, “derustication” of the country- 
side, urbanisation, and aggravation of ethnic-tribal frictions 
and social antagonisms. It becomes ever more obvious that 
on the basis of the old economic orders the scientific and 
technical revolution cannot come to fruition, and its achieve- 
ments cannot be put to rational use. Moreover, it is bound 
to destroy the old symbiosis of the various economic orders. 

Under the traditional order simple extensive reproduction 
markedly prevails over extended reproduction, living labour 
over embodied labour (as embodied in the means of pro- 
duction), and essentially traditional, communal mechanisms 
of social self-regulation over commodity-money relations 
and the private property element. As tlie traditional order 
disintegrates, the peasantry is stratified into a patriarchal- 
community peasantry (which is closest to the classical 
primitive communal formation), on the one hand, and 
a parcel-bolding community peasantry and the small-scale 
handicrafts (which spontaneously develop towards the 
lower forms of the capitalist mode of production), on the 
other. Patriarchal production is an economic relict of the 
primitive communal formation, and small-commodity han- 
dicraft production is a primary (primitive) form of the 
commodity-money relations taking shape within the frame- 
work of communal structures. 

The traditional order is least of all able to assimilate 
the achievements of the scientific and technical revolution. 
Any contact with the latter must inevitably erode the 
autochthonous economy and the communal structures. 
While capitalist influences pauperise the population em- 
ployed in the traditional sector, noncapitalist development 
makes it possible to restructure the traditional order (through 
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consumer and production cooperation) on more modern 
lines, and to create the necessary social setting for sub- 
sequent introduction of scientific and technical achieve- 
ments. 

The capitalist order is the very opposite of the traditional 
order. Because of its inner contradictious, which the scien- 
tific and technical revolution aggravates, it tends Lo bifur- 
cate. At one of its pules are the private-property relations 
of production, including the primitive forms of handicraft, 
small-scale capitalist production (bordering on the tra- 
ditional order), and at the other— “organised” forms of 
capitalism: monopoly (foreign and, in some countries, 
national) capitalism, and state capitalism. 

The national capitalist order in the liberated countries 
can to some extent assimilate scientific aud technical achieve- 
ments, hut it is weak, dependent on foreign capital, and 
operates chiefly outside the sphere of production — in trade 
and administration, rather than in industry. In these con- 
ditions, the objective assimilation of scientiiic and tech- 
nical achievement is contradictory and half-hearted and, 
instead of tampering (to say nothing of resolving) the social 
contradictions, it only serves to aggravate these. That 
regularity operates both in developed capitalist countries 
and in developing capitalism-oriented countries, although 
in the latter instance its consequences do not show quite 
So soon. 

Socialism-oriented development results in the emergence 
and strengthening of a specific order within the entrails of 
the multisectoral economy, an order which may perhaps 
be termed national-democratic. In present-day socialism- 
oriented countries the national-democratic order consists 
of an anti-capitalist state sector (established anew or through 
the nationalisation oi the property of foreign monopolies) 
and independently run cooperatives. The state sector consists 
of urban industrial enterprises and, to a much lesser extent, 
of rural state farms. The cooperative sector, on the other 
hand, is more prominent in the countryside and lias a fairly 
weak foothold in the towns. 

Although the national-democratic order in some liberated 
countries following the noncapitalist roail is just beginning 
to take shape, it offers the best prospects in the epoch of 
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the scientific and technical revolution, for the productive 
forces here are in tho hands of the revolutionary-democratic 
state, which may be seen as a transitional form on the way 
to a socialist state. Because of that, there is much greater 
scope than in capitalism-oriented states for realising the 
tendency towards social administration of the productive 
forces, which is stimulated by the inner logic of the scientific 
and technical revolution. 

The anti-capitalist state sector and the democratically run 
cooperatives may be seen as a form for the evolvement and 
accumulation of elements of socialist relations of production 
under noncapitalist development. 

Through the state sector, the socialist states can render 
more effective assistance to the liberated countries’ economy. 
The new sector becomes the crucial ingredient of tho emer- 
gent national-democratic order. In socialism-oriented coun- 
tries, the state sector in effect providos an economic basis 
for revolutionary-democratic policies. It is meant to create 
the material prerequisites and clear the way for subsequent 
reconstruction of the economy on socialist lines. 



c) The Specifies of Introducing Modern Machinery 
and Technology in the Developing Countries 

The ways of introducing the latest machinery and tech- 
nology in the developing countries, like these of building 
up a national science, depend, above all, on the social 
conditions: the inertia of the archaic forms of production, 
the resistance put up by the privileged groups and sections, 
the tenacity of the petty-bourgeois element, and the low 
cultural level of a large part of the population. 

When choosing a strategy for the technical re-equipment 
of production and build-up of a national industry, tho 
liberated countries have to find the optimal balance between 
the domestic production of modern machinery and intensi- 
fication of the traditional economic sectors in order to 
ensure an influx of machinery from abroad. The development 
of a country’s own industry calls for big capital investments 
and electric-power inputs, but does not pay for quite a long 
while or solve the employment problem. The import of 
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relatively cheap but obsolescent technology (so-called “inter- 
mediate technology”) increases the labour productivity and 
alleviates the employment question, hut does not solve 
the problem as a whole. As for modem technology (like 
numerically countrolled machine-tools, electronic instru- 
ments, or automated plants), it is 200-300 times more expen- 
sive than “intermediate technology”. Besides, it slashes the 
need for living labour, especially low-skilled labour. j 
However, life has blasted the bourgeois and Maoist myth 
about “intermediate technology” being a cure-all for the 
liberated countries. Emphasis on “intermediate technology 
produces no more than a temporary effect and should be 
used only as a transition measure in the light and food 
industry and in most branches of engineering, where living 
labour can be technologically substituted for embodied 
labour, and only in countries where modern industry is 
no more than ombryonic. In ovory other instance, it entails 
a fresh rise in unemployment (following a temporary slight 
drop) and obstructs the establishment of a modern large- 
scale economy and extended reproduction, that is, the 
formation of modern productive forces. Such a tendency 
may eventually push the liberated countries into even 
greater dependence on the imperialist monopolies. On the 
other hand, any project for an immediate build-up of a 
modern national industry without any preliminary effort 
to create the necessary socio-economic conditions is obvi- 
ously utopian. . 

The debate over traditional agriculture in Tropical Africa 
and the ways of its technical re-equipment hinges on this 
dilemma: is it a tractor or, perhaps, only a plough that 
should be substituted for the hoe? 

The two tendencies coexist, reflecting the objective con- 
tradictions of the involvement of pre-industrial nations 
in the present-day scientific and technical revolution. The 
contradictions between tho two tendencies have stood out 
most clearly in the course of the “green revolution”— the 
modernisation of agriculture in a number of developing 
countries, mostly in Asia. . 

Under the scientific and technical revolution, machine 
production has penetrated the services, the preliminary 
and auxiliary stages of the production process, and also 
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agriculture. The rapid development of biological science 
is now another and equally important component of agri- 
cultural production: the new methods of selection, seed 
dressing, animal vaccination, agrotechnics and livestock 
raising, the use of fertilisers and artificial animal feed, 
the new agro-industrial complexes, and so on, have been 
changing the complexion of traditional agriculture. 

But can these technical and technological innovations 
alone, summed up by the term “green revolution”, solve 
the fundamental problems of transforming the archaic 
agrarian^ economy? If the productive forces in agriculture 
are to make further headway, the liberated countries must 
work to eliminate the social antagonisms in tho countrysido 
and the sway of the kulaks, money-lenders and profiteers, 
and establish democratic forms of rational labour organi- 
sation within the framework of state and cooperative farms 
fitted out with modern machinery and using modern tech- 
nologies. 



d) The Establishment of National Science 

National science in the liberated countries has to be built 
up virtually from scratch. To become a productive force 
science here must develop at an accelerated pace, missing 
many of the classical stages of scientific development (as 
seen in historical retrospect). The problem is to take into 
account the concrete historical situation and the country’s 
specifics, and on the strength of that to decide whether it is 
worth while to import scientific knowledge and specialists, 
and whether the nearest future offers any realistic prospects 
for their production inside the country, particularly in the 
key branches of the country’s economy. 

When the first tendency is treated as an absolute, it results 
in the emergence of “simplified science” (which is largely 
applied and imitated science) and also in the expansion, 
rather than qualitative improvement, of the historically 
rooted education system, which is usually a poor replica 
of the education system of the former metropolitan countries. 

"Simplified science” is backed up by the neocolonialists, 
for its tenacity is not rooted in the scantiness of the resources 
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which the young states can channel into science arid educa- 
tion, but rather in their socio-economic orientation, the 
nature of the new social system. 

If the liberated countries are to make any headway in 
their technical, economic and social development, they 
must establish their ownj scientific basis, because, first, ev- 
ery country has some problems which specialists from other 
countries cannot solve. Second, effective use of scientific 
knowlodge, technical innovations and technological know- 
how must, involve changes in ideology and social psychology, 
in social mentality, as well as an extension and radical 
restructuring of the education system. Practice shows, in 
particular, that in many liberated countries, the break-up 
of the traditional communal-autarkic preconceptions against 
the use of science and technology is most painful, for tech- 
nical and organisational innovations arc traditionally 
connected with capitalism and neocolonialism, something 
that breeds Luddite-typo* attitudes among the national 
intelligentsia. 

Third, a national scientific basis will eventually make 
it possible to put both locally-made and imported machi- 
nery to more profitable use, and help to locate and develop 
the productive forces in a more rational way. 

Fourth, the liberated countrios must also have their own 
national science if they are to engage in equitable and, most 
important of all, fruitful and mutually advantageous inter- 
national cooporation in scientific research and development, 
which will eventually bridge the gap in the production of 
knowledge now existing between the developed and the 
liberated countries, a gap which has emerged in the course 
of history and which is being artificially maintained by the 
imperialist countries. 

Fifth, national science is an objective sine qua non of 
the present-day social mentality, and a basis for the success- 
ful development of national culture and education, and 
social progress as a whole. 

* Luddites were workers who took part in uprisings in England 
in the latter half of the 18th and early 19th century. As the prole- 
tariat’s class consciousness at the time was still rudimental, they 
rioted against labour-saving machinery. 
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2. THE ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL INDUSTRY 
AND A NATIONAL WORKING CLASS: HISTORICAL EXPERIENCE 

a) The Stages and Tendencies of Industrialisation 
under Noncapitalist Development 

A comparison between the industrialisation record of the 
Republics of the Soviet East and tho earliest attempts to 
build up a national industry in socialism-oriented African 
countries helps to bring out the general economic pattern 
of the establishment of a national industry in the course 
of noncapitalist development. 

In a traditional economy, farming provides the bulk of 
the raw materials for national industry and is a major 
source of foreign currency. That is why industrial develop- 
ment in the liberated^ countries is at first geared to agri- 
culture. A country starts out by building its own enterprises 
for processing traditional agricultural raw materials (like 
cotton- and rice-cleaning plants, canneries, creameries, 
textile and jute factories and slaughter-houses). Electric- 
power stations are built bove all in areas of irrigation 
farming, even if at first these cannot be used to full capacity. 

The experience of the republics of the Soviet East .shows 
that industrialisation in agrarian areas had its own specific 
features. National industry here was constructed onamodern 
material and technical basis and within the framework of 
the state sector. Moreover, industrialisation here started 
almost a decade later than in Central Russia, although it 
went forward at a more rapid pace. Another thing to note 
is that industrialisation in the Central Asian Republics 
usually began with the construction of a light industry. 
That was because in the early stages of industrialisation, 
these republics lacked the personnel, the raw material 
basis, and various other factors that made the development 
ofj a heavy industry -worthwhile and economically effective. 
Almost nowhere in the Soviet East did industrialisation 
precede! collectivisation, but usually followed in its wake. 

In dealing with the regularities of the emergence of a 
national industry in tho course of noncapitalist development, 
one may single out three stages, markedly differing from 
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each] other in the accent on the economic transformations 
and the specifics of the changes in society (and not only 
in industry). 

Soviet writings on Central Asia and Kazakhstan describe 
the first stage as the rehabilitation period. It was aimed to 
restore] the nationalised enterprises to effective operation 
and build new enterprises, chiefly for processing traditional 
agricultural and mineral raw materials. 

At the second stage, the effort was aimed to establish 
a light industry, build roads and hydropower dams, prospect 
for local minerals, and also to establish repair shops and 
the first engineering works (to assemble agricultural machi- 
nery). Much attention was also devoted to cooperation 
among the handicraftsmen with a view to the subsequent 
establishment of state enterprises of the basis of various 
traditional trades. 

The third stage involved the establishement of a heavy 
industry, engineering in the first place, and formation on 
that basis of an independent and profit-making national 
industry, closely tied in with that of the rest of the country. 

Here is how it all happened: in August 1921, the Sixth 
Congress of the Communist Party of Turkestan adopted 
a decision on the priority development of industries proces- 
sing farm produce, notably cotton, hides and silk. In 1925, 
the first few seats of industry were established in Tajikistan. 
That year, the Republic launched two now cotton-cleaning 
plants, and the following year, another four. It also started 
large-scale construction of creameries, canneries, textile 
and silk-reeling mills, flour mills and bakeries. This kind 
of construction continued on a growing scale right through 
the 1930s and into the 1940s, until the outbreak of the 
Great Patriotic War. By that time, the Republic had 
started another 12 cotton plants, 10 silk-reeling and weaving 
mills, and 86 canneries. There was an intensive effort to 
build roads and railway lines to connect the various regions 
of the Republic among themselves and the whole of the 
Republic with the rest of the country. The importance 
attached to roads will be seen from the fact that in 1926-34 
the investments in road construction in tho Tajik ASSR 
almost equalled those in industry as a whole. In 1925, 
a special Pamirs expedition of the USSR Academy of Scien- 
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ces, led by Academician A. Ye. Fersman, started geological 
exploration on Tajikistan’s territory. 

So, during rehabilitation and the first live-year period, 
the Republic’s economic development was keyed to the 
needs of the radical transformation of traditional agricul- 
ture. One thing to note is that in the first five-year period, 
capital investments in industry came to only 14.4 per cent 
of all the outlays on the Republic’s economy. 

Tt was only during the second and third five-year periods 
(starting in 1933) that the Republic began to diversify into 
industrial and transport projects (including roads), which 
were meant to satisfy non-agricultural neods as well, while 
the first engineering and heavy-industry projects were 
undertaken oven later, and those were built and launched 
with the help of the country’s major enterprises. 

The Republic’s economy was gradually shaping out as 
a well-balanced structure closely linked with the economic 
structure of the neighbouring Republics, Russia’s industrial 
centres and the USSR’s entire economic system. 

It is not always that countries opting for noncapitalist 
development take that, aspect of Soviet experience into 
account in working out their own socio-economic doctrines. 
Thus, in the early 1960s, Ghana, Guinea, the Congo and 
some other countries launched into intensive industrial 
development, which they saw as the vital and surest means 
of doing away with their historical backwardness. They 
channeled most"of thoir capital investments into industrial 
construction, while agriculture, the source of all their 
revenue, lay outside the sphere of the radical socio-economic 
transformations, and its position, grave as it was, was often 
still further aggravated. 

ThcTnistakes in industrial planning began to bite a few 
years later. Many enterprises could not operate at full capa- 
city for lack of an adequate raw material base or an internal 
market. There was also a shortage of skilled national per- 
sonnel, engineers and technicians in particular. In their 
first few years, the new state enterprises did not pay and 
could not compete on the world market. It was only natural 
that after the first few emphatic failures^some countries7of 
Tropical Africa* markedly modified’ thoir \ concept' - of 
headlong industrialisation under noncapitalist development. 
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b) The Formation of a National Working Class: 

Sources and Tendencies 

In the social 1 plane, industrialisation implies the need 
to determine the sources and regularities of the formation 
of a national working class. 

In Tajikistan, for instance, it was the seasonal workers 
(who numbered 20,000 on the eve of the October Revolution) 
that made up the backbone of the young working class at 
the early stages of industrialisation. 

Seasonal workers break with the countryside and settle 
in town with their families provided they have guaranteed 
employment. That is the best way to ensure balanced indus- 
trial construction and to have the peasants of yesterday 
trained in workers’ skills. In Tajikistan, for instance, work- 
ers were trained either at the construction sites or at short- 
term courses or factory-training schools. Tn 1930-32, these 
schools and courses trained more than 6,000 workers. Many 
Tajik workers (about a thousand) were also sent for training 
to big cities in other Republics, like Moscow, Leningrad, 
Baku and Ferghana. 

Over the first five-year period, the number of workers 
and employees in the Republic almost trebled, to some- 
thing like 73,000, whilo the number of industrial workers 
increased from 1,146 to 10,000. 

In the developing countries, where newcomers from the 
countryside usually work together with regular workers, 
the features of both these categories blend into the mentality 
of the emerging production collective: the discipline, orga- 
nisation and technical skills of the regular workers and 
the peasantry’s solicitude for social property, experience 
in doing things on their own, and collectivist traditions. 
Hence the social as well as economic importance of the state 
industrial enterprises built and operated jointly with 
the socialist countries, for much attention at these enter- 
prises is devoted to t.ho training of skilled personnel from 
among the local population, and this helps to form a national 
working class free of any private-property views or attitudes 
and capable of assimilating the best proletarian traditions. 

A final point to note in rounding off the topic of seasonal 
workers as the chief source of manpower for the emergent 
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working class under noncapitalist development is that in 
the course of planned construction of industrial enterprises, 
communication lines, electric power stations and so on, 
on the one hand, and the radical transformation of the 
countryside as a result of cooperation and mechanisation, 
on the other, the pool of seasonal workers is gradually 
soaked up by industry and construction, and the rural popu- 
lation is stabilised and stops doing seasonal work. That 
is why from 1930 onwards, the growing demand for man- 
power in Tajikistan’s industrial and transport construction 
had to bo partially mot through organised recruiting in the 
countryside by agreement with the collective farms. Thus, 
in 1931 and 1932, more than 40,000 were recruited in various 
parts of Tajikistan, mostly in the kishlaks . To involve the 
women— the most oppressed and downtrodden soction of 
the population— in social production, special quotas were 
established: no less than 80 per cent, of all the employees 
at enterprises in the light and food industry had to be women, 
for educational establishments in the Republic the figure was 
35 per cent, and for various training and retraining courses, 
25 per cent. Particular attention was devoted to attracting 
women to pedagogical schools and colleges. 

The traditional small-scale handicrafts, often merged in 
the agricultural sector, is another source of manpower for the 
national working class. Tt plays a considerable role in the 
establishment of a national industry in the course of non- 
capitalist development, for it is an extremely labour- 
intensive sector of production, and trains people in delicate 
craftsmanship. The experience of the Soviet East shows up 
the dual (semipeasant-semiworker) social nature of the 
handicraftsman. In the early stages of the socio-economic 
transformations, the central problem here is to cooperate 
the handicraftsmen into producer artels, but later, when 
a national industry begins to take shape, most of them be- 
come skilled’workers at industrial enterprises, the availability 
of highly skilled craftsmen with valuable professional 
traditions is often taken into account in the construction 
of new enterprises. During the first five-year period, for 
instance, the Khojent and Dushanbe silk-weaving mills 
in Tajikistan were built on the basis of local handicraft 
artels. 
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Similar tendencies may be seen in Tropical Africa. The 
Tanzanian Government, for instance, seeks to encourage 
traditional crafts in the ujamaa villages by systematically 
awarding them large orders. In the Congo, there is a broad 
campaign to establish pre-cooperative handicraft groups 
on the communal principle, with joint use of implements 
in collective supply and marketing. In Guinea, there is 
an effort to liven up the work of the existing handicraft 
cooperatives and establish new ones,} 

The agricultural semiproletariat is the third source of 
manpower for the national working class in the conditions 
of noncapitalist development. 

In the Soviet East, the agricultural semiproletariat was 
organised in forms which on the whole proved to be justified: 
a sectoral trade union of land and forest workers (chiefly 
in areas with a large kulak section) and various unions of 
the working peasantry in patriarchal-community areas— 
something of a blend between organisational committees 
of the poor and trade unions. 

In Mongolia, the working class originated in the 1930s. 
It drew its manpower from among the nomad arats, as 
well as the small contingent of workers employed at local 
enterprises, the former farmhands and the lower lamas 
who had broken with religious service and gone over to 
socially useful labour. The influx of peasants into the ranks 
of the working class was not due to any class differentiation 
of the small property-holders, which is the usual reason 
when feudal production develops into capitalist production, 
hut to the establishment of state industry. Since the bulk 
of the now workers had no skills at all, Soviet specialists 
and skilled workers played a vast, role in forming the Mon- 
golian working class. 

Many of the above regularities in the rise of a national 
working class operate in present-day socialism-oriented 
African countries. 

In Somalia, for instance, one important factor is that 
nomad cattle-breeders have much weaker links with their 
community (like those in Kirghizia and Mongolia after the 
October Revolution) than crop-growers have with} theirs. 

[In the Congo, where the' Congolese Workers’ Party was the 
first of the ruling parties in Tropical Africa to adopt a pro- 
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gramme containing elements of scientific socialism, the 
share of wage labourers in the gainfully employed popu- 
lation on the eve of the country’s independence l (about 
20 per cent) was higher than in the neighbouring countries. 
The party’s line for the building of fairly largo industrial 
projects, within the framework of the state sector above all, 
had led to rapid growth and concentration of the national 
working class. In the 1960s. it increased from 35,000 to 
55,000, totalling 10 per cent, of tho gainfully employed 
population. In 1971, the country also had about 70,000 
unemployed and semiunemployed. By the end of 1970, 
almost one-half of all tho industrial workers and 60-70 
per cent of all the transport and agricultural workers had 
been concentrated at state enterprises and farms. 

The young working class in socialism-oriented African 
countries takes an ever more conscious view of the need to 
increase' labour productivity and work out a new (and 
eventually socialist) attitude to work. Here is an example 
of the growing class consciousness of the state-employed 
working class: in 1964, 800 men and women workers at 
a state-owned cannery in the Mali Republic set up 26 poli- 
tical groups, or socialist labour teams, which started an 
emulation campaign' for better organisation and higher 
labour productivity. The terms of the campaign covered 
a broad range of other matters bearing on standards in 
production as a whole. The workers drew up a special code 
for the socialist labour teams, formulating the task of 
fostering a feeling of conscious labour discipline among the 
community farmers and seasonal workers of a short while ago 
(“never be late for work”, “be punctual”, “improve your 
skills”, “ensure higher quality and labour productivity”), 
and making sure that the factory collective adopted and 
kept up the ancient communal tradition of mutual assistance 
(“maintain a spirit of solidarity, mutual assistance and close 
touch between the individual and the collective, be a col- 
lectivist”, “take an active part in the collective elaboration 
of output rates and incentives to work”).* 

The USSR’s experience shows that “patronage” by work- 
ing-class collectives over the villages and cooperatives in 



* Le Mali , Bamako, 1965, No. A, pp. 23-25, 
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a given area was a most eflective form of forging a worker- 
peasant alliance and assisting the countryside. It was Lenin 
who put forward the idea of patronage. He said: “Let ... 
every factory and workshop, etc., form special connections 
with several rural areas of their own selection with the 
object of strengthening the alliance with the peasants, 
helping and enlightening them....”* 

The workers of the USSR’s proletarian centres and the 
industrial enterprises in the non-Russian areas gave the 
peasants invaluable assistance, helping them to organise 
their cooperation, supplying them with agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery, and fostering them in a spirit of 
class consciousness. They explained to the dekhkans the 
political meaning of the ongoing transformations, carried 
on cultural work among them on a broad scale, established 
agronomy and technical circles in the kishlaks , and wanted 
every village t.o have its own red chaikhana— a sort of po- 
litical club on traditional lines, where the villagers met over 
cups of tea for an informal discussion of various urgent- 
social problems. 

The record of working-class assistance to the working 
peasants of the Soviet East shows that its effectiveness 
largely depends on whether the material and technical aid 
is balanced out with political work. Material and technical 
aid alone, without any due explanatory work, could breed 
over-reliance on the workers among the peasantry, thus 
engende'ing a new form of its- traditional social inertia. 
Nor did it do any good to engage in political work alone, 
without! close links between the industrial workers and the 
collective farms, without any actual work on the part of 
the workers to introduce their own advanced experience in 
labour organisation, socialist emulation and the use of new 
machinery, or to supply the peasants with machinery, build- 
ing materials, and so on.| 

"’"The socialism-oriented African countries, which still 
have to do a great deal before they establish effective direct 



* V. I. Lenin, “Letter to a Joint Session of the AlLRuasia Central 
Executive Committee, the Moscow Soviet and Representatives of 
Factory Committees and Trado Unions, October 3, 1918”, Collected 
Works , Vol. 28, p. 103, 
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links between the industrial working class and the peas- 
antry, may find it useful to draw on the experience of the 
Soviet East. 

Those! were some of the objective tendencies in the for- 
mation of a national industry and working class in the 
course of noncapitalist development. Their analysis invites 
the conclusion that, the specifics of the genesis of the working 
class in the liberated countries has done nothing to distort or 
abolish its historical mission as grave-digger of capitalism 
and neocolonialism, or its hegemony in the fight for 
socialism. 



3. THE COMMUNE AND THE TRANSFORMATIONS 
IN AGRICULTURE 

a) The Classic? of Marxism-Leninism on the Peasantry’s Cooperation 

Marx, Engels and Lonin did a great deal of theoretical 
research into the peasantry’s condition during the revolu- 
tionary transition to socialism. They saw producer and 
supply-and-marketing cooperation in agriculture as a prom- 
ising way of the working peasantry’s independent demo- 
cratic consolidation under popular rule, a way that took 
into account the specific mentality of the small producer. 

In analysing the political situation in Russia in the final 
quarter of the 19th century, Marx and Engels repeatedly 
emphasised in their letters to Russian revolutionaries that 
if a socialist revolution occurred before the peasant com- 
mune was finally destroyed by capitalism, the commune’s 
collectivist traditions could play a positive role in the 
emergence of producer cooperation as well as of democratic 
local self-administration. 

Marx wrote: “Common property in land is the natural basis 
of collective production and appropriation. Besides, the 
Russian peasant s habit of artel relations would facilitate 
his transition from parcel-holding farming to collective 
farming.”* Engels also saw cooperation as offering the 
most painless way of getting tho peasants used to socialism, 



* Marx/Engels, Werke , Rd. 19, S. 391, 
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for that meant they did not have to he deprived of their 
land or pauperised. On the contrary, in a work entitled 
The Peasant Question in France and Germany , he emphasised 
that “the greater the number of peasants whom we can save 
from being actually hurled down into the proletariat, whom 
we can win to our side while they are still peasants, the 
more quickly and easily the social transformation will be 
accomplished”.* Social outlays for measures of that kind, 
Engels maintained, are “an excellent investment” because 
they “will effect a perhaps tenfold saving in the cost of 
the social reorganisation in general”.** 

Cooperation is at the heart of any agrarian transforma- 
tions in the liberated countries. But the early forms of co- 
operation in farming and the handicrafts in these countries 
are only transitional and cannot provide a cure-all for 
the masses’ exploitation and oppression. Its socio-economic 
prospects hinge on the liberated countries’ orientation. 
That is why, in assessing agricultural cooperation (abstracted 
from its numerous actual forms), one should always apply 
Lenin’s methodological principle that the nature of coope- 
ration depends on the nature of the social system under 
which it arises and develops. Lenin wrote: “In the capitalist 
state, co-operatives are no doubt collective capitalist 
institutions.”*** Under socialist construction in the USSR, 
on the other hand, cooperation acquired “exceptional impor- 
tance ... first, from the standpoint of principle (the means 
of production are owned by the state), and, second, from 
the standpoint of transition to the new system by means 
that are the simplest, easiest and most acceptable to the pea- 
sant 1 '.**** 

Both these considerations to some extent also apply to 
socialism-oriented African countries. On the one hand, 
there is a tendency for the rovolutionary-democratic state 
to play a greater economic role and develop the national 
state sector, whose strengthening will enable the state to 

* Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works in three vol- 
umes, Vol. 3, pp. 471-72. 

** Ibid. 

*** V. 1. Lenin, “On Co-operation”, Collected Works , Vol. 33, 
p. 72. 

**** Ibid., p. 468. 
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control the basic means of production. On the other hand, 
there is the particular urgency of cooperation as a new prin- 
ciple of organising the population in the countries of Tro- 
pical Africa, whose collectivist communal traditions, though 
stable, have by now been largely eroded and developed into 
exploiter institutions. 

Of course, in the socialism-oriented countries of Tropical 
Africa, these tendencies operate against the background of 
revolutionary-democratic rather than proletarian power, 
and under the leadership of revolutionary-democratic rather 
than proletarian Marxist parties. Besides, most of the peas- 
antry in tho socialism-oriented countries is apparently 
patriarchal, whereas in Russia the bulk of the rural popu- 
lation was parcel-holding, lienee the sharp inter-clan 
struggle in the communities that are being involved in 
cooperation in tho liberated countries. 

The commune can be used os a point of departure in tran- 
sition-type cooperation under noncapitalist development, 
depending on whether the economic bonds that hold it 
together are still strong and whether exploitation within 
it is still undeveloped. Where that is so, it is usually possible 
to keep up the traditions of collective work, while the 
communal property and the absence of private property 
in land make it much easier in social and psychological 
terms to effect a transition to socialist forms of land-use 
and production. 

At the same time, when a country follows a consistently 
progressive road, different groups of peasants move towards 
cooperation along different ways. Thus, a comparison be- 
tween the specifics of cooperation among parcel-holding 
and patriarchal peasantry will bring out this regularity 
very clearly. 

Cooperation among parcel-holding peasants starts out 
with the primary forms of joint marketing, supply, credits 
and mutual assistance, and later on spreads to the means of 
production (land, implements, and so on), chiefly affecting 
the material component of the productive forces. In the 
social plane, the process always entails consolidation of 
the working peasants (including farmhands and landless 
peasants newly apportioned with land, and land-starved 
tenants whose plots have been increased), while the kulak 
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section is curbed, eased out and finally eliminated. In 
political terms, such transformations are chiefly aimed 
towards restriction and state regulation of the petty-bour- 
geois private-property element, and may rely on the absence 
of any sophisticated private-property attitudes among 
the poor and middle peasants, and on traditions like the 
common use of a part of the land and joint work on jobs 
of communal importance. 

Cooperation among the patriarchal peasantry involves, 
first and foremost, a joint labour effort (initially, within 
the framework of primary producer associations, which 
originate in the traditional everyday producer associations). 
In the course of such cooperation, the patriarchal peasantry 
tends to stratify. The record of the Soviet East shows that 
the way to overcome the patriarchal -feu dal ( bai ) forms of 
exploitation and social parasitism in the course of socialist 
construction is to stimulate commodity-money relations, 
with the state lidding the key positions in the economy. 
It is thus possible to loosen up the traditional exploiter 
institutions and pave the way for introducing new production 
relationships among the patriarchal peasantry. In the sphere 
of social consciousness, this tendency feeds, above all, 
on mutual assistance and collectivist traditions, the habitual 
everyday producer associations as a basis for cooperation, 
and so on. 



b) The Specifics of Cooperation among 
the Smaller Peoples of Siberia and the Far East 

The radical economic and social changes among the 
smaller peoples of Siberia and the Far East were carried 
out under specific conditions. As the commanding heights 
of the economy were in the hands of the state and the intra- 
communal relations of production in these areas were fairly 
congenial to socialist relations (collectivism, mutual assist- 
ance and the absence of any pronounced private-property 
mentality, with everyone doing his share of the work), the 
smaller peoples were now enabled to use some of their 
traditional preclass, non-exploiter institutions in their co- 
operation. 
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The smaller peoples’ age-old practices of working together 
in their traditional pursuits made it much easier for them 
to enter upon the early stage of cooperation. As a result, 
the task now largely boiled down to strengthening and 
restructuring the existing forms of collective work and 
introducing the necessary principles of distribution. 

At the first stage (which involved the ousting of foreign 
traders and introduction of Soviet legislation to regulate 
the use of other people’s labour), there was a temporary 
return to the traditional producer associations based on 
communal collectivism and the age-old practices of working 
together, like seasonal hunting teams among the Evonks, 
canoe artels among the coastal Chukchi, or reindeer parmas * 
among the Nenets. 

Three or four years later, owing to vigorous organisational 
and educational work among the natives, these seasonal 
and highly specialised associations began to evolve into 
primary producer associations, a form of consolidation 
of the producers which eventually developed into artels. 
Rational methods of work and new forms of remuneration- 
according to the quantity and quality of the work done 
and the output produced— were gradually taking root. 

Primary producer associations were the chief form of 
cooperation in the traditional pursuits for something like 
12 to 15 years; later on, these wero reorganised into artels 
with socialised basic means of production. 

Smaller peoples with developed small-commodity struc- 
tures were chiefly cooperated on supply, marketing and 
consumer lines. Cooperation here was primarily aimed to 
free the working households of the traders’ yoke. It was 
similar to contracting, that is, planned, predetermined 
and direct bartering of local produce for various industrial 
goods and foodstuffs. Alongside state trade, integral coop- 
eration of that kind was a specific economic form of con- 
solidating the poor and middle sections of the nomad camps 
and settlements, and was objectively aimed to curb the 
kulaks and traders. That was the tendency of the future. 



* Parma — an association of several families for joint pasturing 
of reindeer. 
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‘'Integral cooperation smoothed the road to a transition 
from various spontaneously emerging associations where 
the natives worked together in one traditional pursuit or 
another, to planned, purposeful and economically grounded 
efforts to establish a multisectoral economy, oponing^up 
the way towards comprehensive use of the natural resources 
of these thinly populated areas in Siberia and the Far East. 

In the course of time, integral cooperation iinally under- 
mined the positions of private enterprise in the interior, 
easing out the fur dealers, middlemen and money-lenders 
from among the local kulaks, and so clearing the way for 
socialist forms of production, although it could not do 
away altogether with the straggling and scattered nature 
of the local economy. The way to amalgamate the traditional 
pursuits, to make these more efficient and, moreover, to 
organise new economic sectors was to socialise the means 
of production. As for the instruments of labour, many of 
these (like canoes, nets and sweep-nets) had been tradi- 
tionally held as kin-group property and used jointly during 
hunting, fishing or nomad ranging. Moreover, the integral 
cooperatives were gradually remoulding the kin-group 
principle into that of economic expediency and efficiency. 

Apart from these associations, some other traditional 
institutions also played an important role in the cooperation 
of the smaller peoples of the North. Thus, joint ownership 
of the basic means of production, which originated in the 
joint making and use of many of these, made it much easier 
to socialise the latter (especially land) within the tradi- 
tional economic communities, lienee the specific ways of 
establishing social funds in cooperative associations, emer- 
ging on the basis of tribal-community structures and groups. 
The specifics stemmed not only from the development level 
of the productive forces, but also from the forms and direct- 
ions of the community’s economic ways. 

In these conditions, the production funds of the future 
collective farms were often established by way of state loans 
rather than deductions into indivisible funds.* Thus, one 

* Indivisible fund— Ihe main part of a collective farm’s social 
funds which is not to be distributed among its members and is meant 
for the extended reproduction of the collective economy and lor im- 
proving cultural and everyday services on the collective farm. 
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Evenk tribal Soviet was handed over an insurance herd of 
500 reindeer bought under a state loan. However, the pur- 
chase of reindeer from the richer herders involved various 
difficulties. For one thing, it served to make these herders 
even richer, and for another, there was the traditional ban 
on selling any reindeer live. 

Reindeer-breeding state farms and other stato outfits set up 
in the North and the Far East of the country helped to pro- 
mote cooperation among the smaller peoples by elaborating 
new ways and methods of work, which were then used in 
the cooperatives and artels. The Soviet state did a great 
deal to place the local economic pursuits on a modern 
matorial and technical basis. Production associations in 
the North were given big credits, part of which went to buy 
the necessary equipment from abroad. The newly organised 
motor fishing, motor sea-mam ..al-hunting, game-hunting 
and reindoer-breeding stations played a role similar to 
that of tho machine and tractor stations in the country’s 
cropping areas. The integral cooperatives and specialised 
producer associations gradually moved towards a higher 
type of producer association— the hunting, fishing and 
roindoer-herding artels. The artel was an embodiment of 
the working people’s age-old collectivist practices, which 
had been developed on democratic lines within the frame- 
work of primary producer associations, and the principles 
of economically grounded labour organisation and remune- 
ration, which the natives had come to adopt within the 
integral cooperatives. 

Tho question of whether it is possible in principle to use 
some of the smaller peoples’ essentially primitive-communal 
social institutions and traditions as prerequisites for socialist 
construction is of fundamental importance. Wherever one 
tends to underestimate the dualistic nature of the commune 
and regard it as a mature antagonistic class structure, that 
possibility is denied altogether. 

The other extreme here is denying the commune’s exploi- 
ter, antagonistic-class ingredient, and viewing it as a com- 
plete cell of socialist society. Those who maintain this 
essentially Narodnik view make the anti-historical and 
idealistic mistake of identifying tho everyday producer 
associations of the smaller peoples (like the nomad parmas 
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of the Nenets, the canoe artels and nomad herding camps 
of the Chukchi and Koryaks, or the hunting associations 
of tho Evenks) with primary producer associations— the 
lowest stage of producer cooperation on the way to socialist- 
type cooperation. 

The prospects of the commune’s primitive traditions and 
institutions can be duly considered only provided the 
dualistic nature of the commune and Llio specifics of the 
various forms of socialist cooperation are taken into account. 

P. Y. Terletsky, a Soviet student of the North, gave 
a socio-economic characteristic of the cooperated commu- 
nities and showed that in the new historical conditions, 
the collectivist potentialities of the traditional Nenets 
parma were compatible with tho tasks of the socialist recon- 
struction of the smaller peoples’ economy and everyday life, 
lie specially emphasised that the Nenets parma was homo- 
geneous in its social make-up. As the parmas were involved 
in cooperation and wero freed from kulak bondage, tho 
collective-labour ingredient in their production activity 
gradually came to the fore and the traditional parma asso- 
ciations evolved into primary producer associations and 
artels. In other words, during the Soviet period preceding 
collectivisation, the parma did not remain immutable, but 
increasingly developed into an embryo of tho future primary 
socialist-type producer association. The parma facilitated 
collectivisation and helped to bring about more rapid 
growth of tho collective farms, for the people had already 
been schooled in collective labour. 

Besides the parma , tho Nenets and also the Khanty had 
everyday producer associations for joint fishing. Thus, 
in 1935, tho researcher M. M. Brodnev studied an everyday 
artel set up in 1910. Ail its members had contributed their 
share of the common fishing net (70-80 metres each) and 
received an equal share of the common earnings. Collecti- 
visation in the Yamal-Nenets National District showed 
that primary producer associations could often be established 
simply by bringing together two or three of these traditional 
associations. 

At the early stages of cooperation in the more backward 
lands of the North, it proved to be worthwhile to retain 
tho population’s age-old economic ties oven where these 

10* 
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coincided with kinship ties. Any mechanical attempt^to 
split up the traditional kinship groups and establish “inter- 
tribal” collective farms or brigades for fear of perpetuating 
the familial relationships nearly always met with resistance 
among the natives as administration by injunction. Another 
extreme was over-emphasis on “tribal” collective farms 
even where the commune had in effect disintegrated, although 
the relations of paternalism (which resembled the communal 
relations they had come to substitute) created a semblance 
of its existence. 

There is no need to perpetuate the primitivo-communal 
social institutions and their relics. Under noncapitalist 
development the commune’s disintegration can bo planned 
and regulated, and that way of eliminating historical 
backwardness offers the best prospects for the peoples and 
tribes that have yet to leave the primitive communal system 
behind them. 

The use of communal-kinship structures as the initial 
basis of cooperation among the Northern peoples did not 
mean that the policy of curbing and doing away with the 
traditional headman and kulak trader had been abandoned. 
The thing was to put up wdth the local traditions without 
destroying theso by administrative measures, and to “peel 
off” the privileges of the tribal and merchant elite while 
leaving tho primitive communal collectivist core intact. 
There is no room here, however, for any Narodnik-type 
illusions about the collective system scoring an easy victory 
among the peoples that have retained some elements of 
primitive communal organisation. 

Here are some figures on the scale of the changes in the 
material and technical basis of the smaller peoples’ economy. 
In 1937, 14 associations uniting 206 households in the Chaun 
region of Chukotka had something like 10,000 reindeer, 
500 dogs, 6 boats, 11 canoes, 2 whale-boats and 2 sweep-nets. 
By 1941, a motorised fleet fitted out with modern catching 
devices had been built up in the area. In April 1941, 37 fishing 
and hunting collective farms in the Chukotka, Chaun and 
Anadyr districts held as collective property 115 whale-boats, 
204 canoes, 141 outboard motors, 110 whale guns, more 
than 600 rifles, and. 487 nets for catching fish and sea mam- 
mals. As the cooperative farms wore fitted out with new 
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agricultural and other machinery, and native machine- 
operators were trained, some collective farms were reorga- 
nised into state farms and the men who had once been 
hunters, herders and fishermen became workers. 

Organising cooperatives on the basis of kinship-community 
structures and groups involved various difficulties. First 
of all, there was the archaic material basis of the smaller 
peoples’ economy, frequently neolithic instruments of labour 
and antiquated methods of production, and the numerous 
taboos, which hamporod the involvement of the local dwel- 
lers in collective production. 

The use of kinship-community structures as the basis 
of cooperation mado it necessary to get rid of the exploiter 
and private-property tendencies which had originated in the 
commune or been introduced from outside. 

The historical record of the smaller peoples of Siberia 
and the Far Fast, has brilliantly confirmed Lenin’s idea 
of using cooperation as an instrument for the economic 
and social unification of the working peasants and the 
population engaged in traditional economic pursuits. Thanks 
to the October Revolution, the backward peoples of tsarist 
Russia entered a fraternal alliance with other nations and 
nationalities and, in the course of a short half-century, 
travelled the long way from collectivist communal insti- 
tutions and archaic tools to a modern socialist economy. 

c) Collective Farm Construction 
in the Republics of Central Asia and Kazakhstan 

Since most of the population in these areas lived in kishlak 
and aul communities, with their traditions and preconcep- 
tions, and the bulk of the national product, was produced 
in the traditional branches of agriculture, radical agrarian 
transformations were naturally central to the^economic 
tasks of noncapitalist development. 

In that, setting, radical agrarian transformations, producer 
cooperation in particular, had to come 'before industrial- 
isation, because to intensify agricultural production was 
to create a raw material base and a most important poten- 
tial source of internal foreign-exchange 'accumulations 
necessary to build up an independent industry. 
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The landscape in Central Asia and Kazakhstan ranges 
from fertile oases to lifeless deserts, from snow-capped 
mountains to evergreen valleys, from high plateaus to 
steppes, and the historically evolved economic forms differ 
accordingly: irrigation farming in the oases (geared to export 
and technical crops), largely dry grain cropping in the 
valleys and foothills, and nomad cattle-breeding in the 
boundless steppes and semideserts. The differences in the 
socio-economic structure in various parts of Central Asia 
accounted for the specifics of the agrarian transformations 
in these areas: the differentiated approach to various groups 
of peasantry, the choice of an appropriate strategy and 
forms of mass cooperation, and the different attitudes to 
communal institutions. The Soviet power’s creative and 
flexible agrarian policy in Central Asia and Kazakhstan 
showed itself to the best advantage in the specifics of coope- 
ration among the parcel-holding and patriarchal peasantry. 

Cooperation among parcel-holding peasants usually begins 
with supply and marketing, and affects the production of 
the rarer technical and export crops. It becomes possible 
when surplus lands (held above the fixed quota or neglected 
by their owners) are nationalised and distributed among 
the farmhands, the landless and land-starved tenants, and 
the poor peasants. As a result, the number of individual 
farms will at first, increase, and levels will somewhat even 
out. From 1916 to 1927, for instance, the number of peasant 
farms in Uzbekistan increased by 150,000. 

The changes in the historically shaped social structure 
also followed another way. that of expropriation of the big- 
ger kulak and landowner holdings. Tn Uzbekistan, however, 
that affected only a relatively small part of the rural popu- 
lation: 0.18 per cent in the Samarkand, 0.3 per cent in the 
Tashkent, 0.39 per cent in the Ferghana and 0.95 per cent 
in the Zeravshan region. At the same time, it worked a 
marked change in the socio-economic structure of the kishJak , 
creating the prcreouisit.es for blanket collectivisation. 
Thus, the number of kulak farms was almost halved (going 
down from 6 to 3.8 per cent), and that, of landless house- 
holds fell by almost 90 per cent (from 4.3 to 0.5 per cent). 

The haphazard element in the small-commodity produ- 
ction of the parcel-holding peasantry can be neutralised 
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only by introducing rudimental planning into production 
and distribution, provided the state has a monopoly for 
foreign trade (in the major agricultural products). In the 
cotton-growing republics of Central Asia, in particular, 
individually grown cotton was contracted through a net- 
work of cooperative associations. Direct production links 
were sometimes established between peasant associations 
as suppliers of raw materials and consumers of industrial 
goods, on the one hand, and the industrial enterprises 
that processed these raw materials, on the other. In Uzbe- 
kistan, for instance, specialised cooperative associations— 
rice and cotton-growing, tobacco-planting, gardening, 
silk-worm breeding, bee-keeping. and so on — were 
widely current among the parcel -holding peasantry and 
gradually spread across the Republic embracing all the 
cooperatives in these sectors. Cotton-growers’ cooperatives 
were often .set up under some particular cotton-cleaning 
plants. Later on, these concrete business contacts led to 
agreements on socialist emulation between the textile work- 
ers of Moscow, Leningrad and Ivanovo-Voznesensk, on 
the one hand, and the cotton-growers of Uzbekistan, on the 
other . 

The record of the Soviet Union’s non- Russian outskirts 
shows that consistent explanatory work, display of the 
advantages of collective and mechanised labour, and an 
effort to enhance the peasantry’s political consciousness 
and activity do a great deal to smooth the road for massive 
producer cooperation. Indeed, that is the only way to effect 
a massive transition to collective production among the 
parcel-holding peasantry. 

Supply and marketing associations helped to lay the 
groundwork of collective farming in the Soviet East. The 
parcel -hoi ding peasantry was drawn into producer cooper- 
ation step by step, and that was reflected, in particular, 
in the existence of four types of cotton cooperatives in 
Uzbekistan. Tn cooperatives of the first type, their mem- 
bers collectively guaranteed the special-purpose loans ad- 
vanced to them by the state. Cooperatives of the second 
type could use the money advanced bv the state in any way 
they chose. Third-type cooperatives regulated the cotton- 
growers’ economic relations with the state, negotiating 
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contracts and procuring crops. Cooperatives of the fourth 
type grew their own crops and had a totally independent 
budget. 

So, the cooperative system served to draw the parcel- 
holding peasantry into an economic relationship with the 
state sector, and that led to centralised marketing of farm 
produce and supply of the countryside with the necessary 
industrial goods. That relationship made it possible to 
plan and regulate the structure and growth rates of agricul- 
tural production. 

Cooperation among patriarchal peasants, on the other 
hand, makes greater use of their traditional economic con- 
tacts. Where the state protects the rank-and-file members 
of the commune from exploitation by merchants, the com- 
munal elite and the tribal chiefs, this offers broad opportu- 
nities for adapting the practices of communal collectivism 
and mutual assistance to producer cooperation. 

Since most of the implements used in patriarchal farm- 
ing and the traditional pursuits were extremely antiquated, 
cooperation among the patriarchal peasantry usually re- 
volved around the problem of establishing new economic 
and production links. Many means of labour (like farmland, 
pastures, dams and canals) has long been held or used as 
common property. Technical facilities for the now and mo- 
dernised sectors of the economy were, as a rule, provided 
not by cooperative, but by state outfits (tractor and vete- 
rinary teams, machine and tractor and machine hay-mow- 
ing stations). 

Agriculture in the Republics of the Soviet. East was me- 
chanised first on the basis of the industrialisation in Rus- 
sia’s central areas and then on the basis of their own newly 
established plants for the repair and assembly of farming 
implements and machinery. Here are some eloquent fig- 
ures on the pace of mechanisation: in 1925, Tajikistan saw 
its first six tractors, and in late 1937, its 3,862 collective 
farms had 3,740 tractors, 63 harvester combines and 811 
trucks. National cadres of machine-operators were being 
trained, and there was a fight against the kulaks’ attempts 
to take the tractors into private property. It ''was only in 
1928 that the state banned the sale of any complex farming 
implements or machinery to kulaks. The curbs on the sup- 
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ply of spares, fuel and repair services to individual farms 
made it possible to buy the tractors off the loyal private 
property-holders, while those who were hostile to the So- 
viet power had there tractors confiscated. 

One regularity of the socio-agrarian transformations 
among the partiarchal peasantry was that the rank-and-file 
members of the commune were being separated from the 
privileged elite— the tribal chiefs and their following. 
That was effected, in particular, through the establishment 
of cooperatives on new lands (in Tajikistan, for instance, 
mountain-dwellers were settled in the Vakhsb valley). 

The bai and manap* elite was often^ separated from the 
working peasantry by way of a re-allotmcnt of land, when 
thoso persons wero given plots beyond the traditional com- 
munal territory. Under the land laws, these measures could 
he applied providod two- thirds of all the village households 
had entered the collective farm. The remaining house- 
holds could then be allotted land (the size of the plot being 
fixod by law) beyond the collective farm estate, with a right 
to use the traditional communal lands. 

However, these distinctions in cooperation among par- 
cel-holding and patriarchal peasants should not he turned 
into an absolute. In Uzbekistan, for instance, cotton-grow- 
ing cooperation started out with socialisation of the sphere . 
of circulation (and involved the contracting of the cotton 
crops), while land-improvement cooperation began with 
socialisation of tlie peasants’ labour (in view of the need 
for joint servicing of irrigation networks). In these condi- 
tions, class solidarity and the emerging national conscious- 
ness gradually did away both with small-property parcel- 
holding individualism and tribal narrow-mindedness. 

Historical development in the Soviet East gave, rise to 
some specific forms of the use of the commune’s institutions 
ind collectivist traditions. The Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union has always heedod Lenin’s precepts on the 
need to reckon with national specifics and respect the tra- 
ditions of the outskirt peoples, however small, and devoted 

* The bain — semi feudal tribal elite among the steppe nomads of 
Kazakhstan and some other areas of Central Asia The m a naps— .feu- 
dal-patriarchal tribal elite among the mountain herds of Kirghizia 
and some adjacent areas. 
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much attention to keeping up and developing the popular 
collectivist traditions in the cooperatives. Tt encouraged 
in every way the historical forms of mutual labour assis- 
tance, like joint, ranging and herding in the steppes of Ka- 
zakhstan, the valleys of Kirghizia and the semideserts 
of Karakalpakia, the building of assembly houses and com- 
munal watermills in mountainous Tajikistan, collective 
servicing of irrigation networks in the oases of Uzbekistan 
and Turkmenia, gathering of wild fruit, laying-in-store 
of milk products, and other kinds of temporary associations 
of working households for various particular jobs. 

Primary cooperatives and even their structural units 
(teams) usually emerged on the basis of traditional econom- 
ic collectives specialising in one form of production acti- 
vity or another, and traditional communilies like pastoral 
groups of camel-breeders in Turkmenia and Karakalpakia, 
nomad aula in Kazakhstan and ails in Kirghizia, krahlak 
communes in the Pamir, and villages in Uzbekistan. The 
importance of the institutions and traditions of joint work 
went well beyond the moral-educational and socio-psycho- 
logical sphere. In irrigation, for instance, there was a large- 
scale voluntary effo r t to clear the irrigation canals and 
set going other irrigation projects: in 1923 and 1924, the 
population of the Bukhara Republic contributed about 
2 million workdays towards that end, and in 1926 the peas- 
antry of the Tajik ASSR* put in more than 800,000 man- 
days of voluntary irrigation work. When nomad herders 
went over to a settled way of life and built permanent set- 
tlements, they voluntarily undertook a considerable part 
of the costs involved. The state covered half the costs, and 
the population’s labour made up for the rest (less 9 per cent 
of the cash outlays). Tn Uzbekistan, the traditions of joint 
communal work were used to organise from time to time 
mass voluntary week-end stints to repair access roads and 
bridges, gather in the crop and carry the grain to collection 
stations, 1o plough and sow the plots of the farmhands and 
poor peasants, and so on. 

The traditions of collective ownership of the principal 
means of production made it much easier to organise their 



Tajik ASSR— reorganised into the Tajik SSR in December 1929. 
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joint use and then to socialise them, land above all, within 
the traditional economic communities. A return to collec- 
tive ownership, which was still very much alive in the minds 
of the rank-and-file community members, dovetailed with 
their urge for joint work. In these conditions, the production 
funds of the future collective farms were often established 
by way of a state loan, because otherwise the farmhand, 
poor-peasant and poorer middle sections the backbone 
of f hc Soviet, system in these areas— could not break I ho 
bonds of their dependence ou the bai and kulak elite or set 
up efficient and economically independent producer asso- 
ciations. Let us note in passing that the indivisible and 
production funds themselves, genetically akin to the collec- 
tive use of the natural means of production, were not estab- 
lished right away: thus, in 1929, it was only one of 
Tajik collective farms and TOZs* that had a fund of that 
kind. 

The policy of state crodits to agriculture helped to devel- 
op cooperation in the areas that were most important for 
the country as a whole, to teach the new economic ways to 
the pauperised part of the peasantry, to make rational use 
of Ihc available resources, and so on. 

The so-called State Land Stock served as a specific social 
fund, and many of the farming artels and TOZs were estab- 
lished on its lands. There was also a government irrigation 
fund, which was a basis for land-improvement, associations 
and these, in turn, helped to reduce state spending on irri- 
gation. Wherever necessary, the state also established seed, 
food, or other funds by way of aid to the working people 
of the outlying areas in the tackling of their concrete econom- 
ic problems. Then there was also a special credit and 
cooperation fund for the poor peasants, which was aimed 
to protect, the farmhands, the poor peasants and the poorer 
middle section from being enslaved by the bah and kulaks 
and to help them in organising their own producer associa- 
tions. 



* TOZ — acronym for Association for Joint Working of Land, 
Avhere labour was joint and land was hold in common. Instruments 
of labour and draught animals were pooled only for the lime the work 
was being done. 
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Some of the newly established producer outfits were 
called associations for the ioint use of farming imple- 
ments. To make it easier for these associations to adopt the 
Rules of the Agricultural Artel, a special fund was estab- 
lished in Tajikistan in 1936 to buy surplus draught animals 
off the associations’ members,' and to build cattle-yards 
for the cattle socialised in that way. 

The establishment of cooperatives on the basis of tribal 
structures and groups entails some specific difficulties. Thus, 
in view of the similarities between kinship and production 
structures, these were often identified in the minds of the 
population. Much importance attached to the election of 
the kishldk aldermen: where a kishJak had several clans, each 
of these usually sought to secure the post for its own elder. 
Interclan frictions of that kind were often continued in the 
cooperatives as rivalries between “family” teams, when poor 
and middle peasants from another family wore not admitted 
to the team, or even when the cooperative was run in turn by 
the representatives of each of the kin groups within it. 
“Tribal" collective farms, on the other hand, could serve to 
perpetuate the power of the rich, who could use the cooper- 
atives as a screen to continue sponging on the labour of its 
rank-and-file members (even where the chairman was a poor 
man, he was often no more than a figure-head, with the bat 
pulling all the strings!. 

These inevitable difficulties, however, were successfully 
overcome in the course of radical socio-economic transforma- 
tions and painstaking explanatory work among the peasant 
masses 

In dealing with the regularities of the agrarian transfor- 
mations in the Soviet East, special notice should be taken 
of the radical socio-economic changes in the countryside, the 
fact that cooperative measures preceded industrialisation 
(experience showed that there was no need to “hold back” 
producer cooperation until there emerged a national industry 
capable of providing it with modern machinery), that new 
industries were at first geared to supply agriculture with 
implements and machinery, that the agrarian policy in 
respect of different groups of peasants was differentiated, 
with cooperation varying in form, pace and direction, and 
that it was possible to use the communal traditions of collec- 
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tivism and mutual assistance in the process of coopera- 
tion. 

The agrarian transformations in the various Republics 
and areas of the Soviet East were desigued to take account of 
the specific socio-economic structure of the various peoples 
seeking to overcome their historical backwardness. 



d) The Commune and Socio-Agrarian Transformations 
in the Socialism-Oriented Countries of Tropical Africa 

In Tropical Africa, where the rural commune has survived 
on a continental .scale, particular importance attaches to 
its objective assessment. 

The leaders of some African states that have won political 
independence and opted for the noncapitaiist way of elimi- 
nating their socio-economic backwardness have proclaimed 
their desire to keep alive the peasantry’s collectivist commu- 
nal traditions. Initially, their reading of the problems of the 
commune and its collectivist potential was markedly utopi- 
an. But, first, it is the principle of the approach to the tra- 
ditional institutions that matters in the context of a social- 
ist orientation, and .second, as these communal projects are 
being put into effect, life itself is always bound to modify 
them. It is only natural, therefore, that over the past 10 or 
15 years, the attitude to the commune has considerably 
changed. 

In the late 1950s and early 1960s, there were many opti- 
mistic forecasts as regards the rapid development of nation- 
al-democratic revolutions in Africa, and many statements 
on the truly life-giving role of the collectivist institutions 
and traditions of the African commune in the process of 
socio-economic transformations (noncapitaiist development 
at that time was sometimes seen as being all too socialist). 
But now, more than a decade later, it has become obvious 
that the commune’s role in the agrarian transformations was 
exaggerated and the economic aspect of many problems 
underestimated. The thesis on the peasantry’s revolutionary 
potential has also had to be reviewed; in particular, life 
has brought to light the need to differentiate the peasantry 
section by section (in the first place, the young, the women 
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and other groups opposed to lire tribal elite within lire 
framework of the communal structures). 

The need to generalise the experience of agrarian reform in 
the liberated countries, to elaborate it in theoretical terms 
and use the conclusions in tackling the urgent problems of 
noncapitalist development has now become a major aspect of 
the peasant question in the Third World. 

The major forms and tendencies of cooperation in social- 
ism-oriented African countries arc similar to those of the 
smaller peoples of Siberia and the Far East, and also the 
Republics of Central Asia and Kazakhstan. 

Thus, cooperation in some areas of Tanzania specialising 
on export crops shows the same specific features as coopera- 
tion among parcel-holding cotton-growers in Uzbekistan. 
On the coast of Lake Victoria, for instance, cotton is pur- 
chased by a special state department through a network of 
regional cooperative unions. 

There is also a tendency for the parcel-holding peasantry 
to go over from supply-and-markcting to producer coopera- 
tion. In Tanzania, for instance, supply-and-marketing coope- 
ratives arc required to organise collective production, and 
state assistance to these cooperatives depends on whether 
they fulfil that requirement. 

The Tanzanian leaders emphasised the importance of gra- 
dually transforming some of the communal structures into 
ujamaa settlements. The process is to go forward in three 
stages. At the first stage, ujamaa settlements are set up with 
the economic backing of the regional fund of agricultural 
development, which provides them with assistance in their 
production activity: clearing new land, building canals and 
storehouses, purchasing implements, fertilisers, improved 
strains of seed, chemical weed and pest-killers, and so on. 
Nearby cooperative associations can also provide that kind 
of assistance to be paid for out of the future crop. At the 
second stage, the fully-fledged production collective is re- 
gistered as a farming association and enjoys the right to 
make independent use of the loans given it by the National 
Development Corporation. At the third stage, the settlement 
must evolve into a multisectoral cooperative association, 
a full and equal juridical person, which may ask for any 
loans it wants and bears full responsibility for them. 



The rank-and-file peasants take an ever more active part 
in the discussion of production plans and the results ol the 
work both of their own ujamaa settlements and the region 
as a whole. 

Cooperatives among the patriarchal peasantry in Tropi- 
cal Africa usually emerge as primary producer associations. 
The emergent collective forms of farming, which involve 
extensive reproduction, with remuneration according to 
quantity and quality instead of the commune’s egalitarian 
distribution, are super imposed on the traditions of collec- 
tivism and the mutual assistance inherent in communal 
cooperative labour. 

A characteristic thing to note is that the ujamaa move- 
ment in Tanzania has mostly spread across the central and 
southern part of the country, which has least given in to 
commodity-money relations and has a more intact communal 
socio-economic structure and communal ownership of land. 
In the autumn of 1973, the country had 5,556 ujamaa vil- 
lages with a population of more than 2 million, j 

The extremely low productivity of the traditional sector, 
which largely specialises in foodstuffs and consumer goods, 
generates a tendency lor a gradual movement into new and 
highly productive sectors of agriculture. This entails reset- 
tlement of whole communes or individual families to 
more convenient land and transfer of nomads to a settled 
way of life. 

These measures have profound socio-political meaning. 
First, resettlement always gives a “shake-up” to patriarchal- 
community relationships. The traditional fetishes tend to 
lose their potency, and so the communal elite often incites 
the population to refuse to resettle. Second, resettlement 
makes it possible to separate the working peasantry from the 
privileged tribal elite in territorial, production and ideo- 
logical terms, and this appears to be a regularity of socio- 
agrarian transformations among the patriarchal peasantry. 
Thus, the new settlements may provide a setting for coopera- 
tion among the working peasants, for the altered conditions 
make the peasants’ inert psychology more receptive to ideo- 
logical influences and technological innovations. 

In Tanzania, the first ujamaa settlements were establish- 
ed on new lands, and it was only later that old villages began 
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to be restructured on these lines. In G uinea new cooperatives 
were at first set up on new lands bordering on the traditional 
village estate, and then the government adopted the line 
of establishing “socialist settlements” on that basis, in the 
Congo, there is a campaign to amalgamate small villages 
into bigger ones in order to shake loose and break down pa- 
triarchal barriers and preconceptions, that is, to pave the way 
for collectivisation. So, territorial consolidation of the 
village-dwellers creates the conditions for uniting them on 
the production and class-political principle. 

In socialism-oriented countries, communal traditions are 
used on a fairly extensive scale in the course of producer 
cooperation. Take the movement for “labour contributions” 
to the national economy without any remuneration, which 
is not only an instrument of economic development, but 
also of social reorganisation and the establishment of new 
social relations (especially in various local projects). The 
movement started in the Republic of Guinea, and then 
spread to Tanzania and the Congo. . 

In Guinea, there was an attempt to centre the agrarian 
and social transformations in the countryside on bigger and 
bettor- worked collective fields, and, despite the numerous 
difficulties, the campaign yielded somo tangible results. 
Collective village fields have also been established in Mali 
and Dahomey. 

In Tanzania, the government has followed a socio-agrarian 
policy aimed to separate the historically blended big-farnily 
community and the village from each other. The former is 
a vehicle of patriarchaiisin, oppression and exploitation of 
women and the young. In prospect, it is incompatible with 
democratic principles and the socialist orientation. The lat- 
ter embodies the population’s traditional economic ties, 
which is why, the Tanzanian leaders believe, once it is 
restructured on the lines of a producer cooperative with 
payment according to labour on a collective field or farm, 
and also with old-style individual farms (provided these do 
not use other people’s labour), it can be taken as a point 
of departure in the economic and social development of the 
countryside. 

“Age fraternities” — groups of young people of the same 
age — are another traditional form, of the organisation of 
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production in the African countryside. In the cooperatives, 
these often play the role of labour teams and do the hardest 
work on the premises. 

Having recognised the continuity between the traditional 
communal structures and transition-type cooperative associa- 
tions, which marks the early stages of noncapitalist develop- 
ment in socialism-oriented African countries, one would be 
wrong to turn the connections between these into an absolute. 
The socio-economic transformations dealt with above even- 
tually result in the emergence of producer associations that 
are qualitatively different from the communes and have far 
outgrown its forms and frameworks. 

Describing the nascent socio-economic relations, Julius 
Nyerere wrote in 1907: “We can start with extended family 
villages, but they will not remain family communities, and 
they must certainly be larger communities than was tradi- 
tionally the case. Also, modern knowledge must be applied by 
these communities and to them; and the barriers which pre- 
viously existed between different groups must be broken 
down, so that they cooperate in the achievement of major 
tasks.”* 

In the Congo, reorganisation of the socio-economic struc- 
ture of the countryside by way of amalgamating the smaller 
family farmsteads is seen as a form of collectivisation— an 
essential of socialist construction. 

Iu the social sense, to amalgamate villages is not only 
to bring together a number of huts and their dwellers, hut 
also to pool their means of production, to revolutionise the 
countryside and change its structure. In these conditions, 
the two main tasks are to introduce new machinery and give 
the peasantry a political grounding. The record of the 
Soviet East shows that collectivisation offers an opportunity 
for a complex solution of the two problems. For the time 
being, however, the task is to set up local village bodies for 
the procurement and marketing of farm produce, and to 
establish special pre-cooperative cropping-community 
groups for joint supply, procurement and marketing, and 
also for the collective use of agricultural credits. 



* J. K. Nyerere, Socialism and Rural Development, Dar-es-Salaam, 

1967, p. 12. 
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In the Congo, there is a drive to establish pre-cooperative 
unions, which bring together peasants from several vil- 
lages or primary groups as organisations both of economic 
and political struggle. In the economic plane, the pre-cooper- 
ative groups and unions organise collective work in the 
communal fields (at least twice a week), distribute earnings 
and are in charge of the social funds. It is next planned to 
establish a federation of pre-cooperative unions, and then 
to go on to cooperation proper. 

One major target of cooperation under noncapitalist de- 
velopment is to reorganise the material and technical basis of 
agriculture at the very root and, in the first place, to intro- 
duce modern machinery that would help till the land, raise 
the crop and gather in the harvest. The problem has several 
specific economic and social aspects. 

Thus, in mechanising agriculture, one has to specify 
the basic socio-production unit, which would concentrate 
machinery and machine-operating personnel. In Guinea, 
these tasks have been vested in the best cooperatives and 
stato farms, which are to be supplied with sufficient agricul- 
tural machinery and mechanisms to enable them to increase 
production and also to lease that machinery to the peasants 
at moderate prices. In Tanzania, the aim is gradually to 
amalgamate the smaller villages into groups, so that these 
could establish their own machine and equipment stations. 

In the Malagasy Republic, a major component of the gov- 
ernment’s line for socialist development is the task of car- 
rying out radical socio-economic transformations and fitting 
out with modern machinery tho traditional fukunuluna — 
a communal form of farming and village life. By mid-1975, 
the number of new fukunulunas (a Malagasy version of the 
Tanzanian ujamaas) had topped 10,000. The task is to make 
utmost use of tho fukunulunas' collectivist potential in the 
effort to unite the peasantry for joint labour and draw it 
into political and social affairs. To establish material and 
technical basis for transformations of that kind, the govern- 
ment aims to supply the fukunulunas with more modern 
implements and farming machinery. 

Finally, a few .short words on the socio-political and 
socio-psychological aspects of the mechanisation of agricul- 
ture. The traditional tribal elite is sharply opposed to me- 
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chanisation for fear of losing its privileges. At the same time, 
the petty-bourgeois sections — kulaks, merchants and urban 
officials— seek to use mechanisation to exploit the working 
peasantry with the aid of the now methods. 

To fight these groups of exploiters, it is meant to strength- 
en the local organs of people’s power. It has also been pro- 
posed that machinery should be concentrated at slate farms 
and in the best and most viable cooperatives, which are 
apparently meant to play a role in African agriculture simi- 
lar to that of the tractor teams and columns and machine 
and tractor stations in the USSR, which were often set up on 
the eve of collectivisation under various cooperative associa- 
tions. The programme of the Congolese Workers’ Party pro- 
vides for the establishment of modern stato farms and 
centres of technical assistance to peasant cooperatives. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 








THE SPECIFICS OF INDIVIDUAL 
AND SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS 
UNDER NONCAPITALIST DEVELOPMENT 



The socialism-oriented liberated countries face the ur- 
gent need to achieve the people’s spiritual decolonisation, 
mould a new-type personality and social consciousness, and 
consolidate all the sections of the working people in national- 
social and political terms for the fight against imperialism 
and neocolonialism and for creative assimilation of world 
culture and the latest scientific and technical achievements. 

Noncapitalist development involves specific interaction 
(on the feedback principle) between the two main areas of the 
superstructure— institutional and spiritual— which is effect- 
ed through changes in the basis. On the one hand, the emer- 
gent statehood determines the nature of the transitional 
basis and produces definite changes in the social structure 
and the social consciousness. On the other hand, the working 
masses’ resolve and enthusiasm, which originate in their 
awakening class awareness and, ultimately, in the radical 
restructuring of the relations of production, serve to sustain 
the revolutionary-democratic party and the socialism- 
oriented state, and are an important factor of national 
economic and cultural development. 

The peculiarity of the liberated nations’ spiritual life 
is that there are inherent bonds between the socio-phycholo- 
gical assessment of local social processes, the individual’s 
role in communal structures and ontsido these, and the 
ideological assessment of national and worldwide ^ social 
processes. Besides, the body of the liberated countries’ spiri- 
tual life is made up of several interacting but relatively 
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independent structures, which objectively derive from the 
multi type social relations and the multisectoral economy. 
Thus, there are the tribal-community notions, private- 
property mentality and bourgeois ideology, and scientific 
socialism. Each of these spiritual elements has its own social 

Ve Tribal-community ideology and nationalist illusions of 
the Negri tude type* are rooted in the inert, splintered and 
autochthonous economic basis. Bourgeois-nationalist ideo- 
logy is being reproduced in the former colonies and depen- 
dencies on the basis of the private enterprise sector, which 
tends to escape from under the control of the demociatic 
forces and break down the traditional social and economic 

^Accordingly, the ideology of scientific socialism is objec- 
tively connected with the state sector of the national economy 
and the democratic cooperation of the countryside. 

In other words, the interplay of the three basic orders, as 
regulated by the revolutionary-democratic state, is being 
reflected in mediated form in the sphere of social conscious- 
ness as a fight of the ideology of scientific socialism against 
Narodnik-type illusions, on the one hand, and bourgeois 
views, attitudes and doctrines, on the other. 



1. THE PROBLEM OF MOULDING A NEW-TYPE INDIVIDUAL 

In analysing the historical process as a whole, one can 
identify three main stages, differing from each other in the 
type of social ties. At the first stage, relations between men 
are localised and direct (traditional social ties). These are 
confined to the commune, and their subjects have yet to 
become individuals in the real sense of the word. Engels em- 
phasised that in the classical tribal commune, individuals 
did not differ from each other. The ties between these stereo- 
typed individuals are very limited. The second historical 
stage is that of capitalist society, where the individual is 

* Nigritude— a bourgeois-nationalist ideological trend, whose 
proponents idealise the traditional cultural and emotional specifics 
of the African Negro. 
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mediated by commodity relations and largely “depersonal- 
ised” by these, and where men are in a sense overshadowed 
by things. The third stage is that of the collectivist and 
profoundly humane relations of the communist formation, 
preceded by socialist relations and the socialist-type 
individual. 

Under noncapitalist development, the antagonistic-class 
stage in the development of the individual can be markedly 
condensed, cut short, or missed out altogether, as in the 
development, of production, forms of property, democracy 
and so on. When the individual is plucked out of the com- 
munal structures and freed from the communal traditions 
and preconceptions, from ignorance and oppression, he is 
not left to vegetate at the roadside of history as a passive 
object of random social forces and processes, but is swept up 
and drawn into the transitional social structures which arc 
being moulded in the course of bitter class and intracommu- 
nal struggle and which hold out the possibility of a gradual 
movement towards socialist social relations. These struc- 
tures provide a framework for the emergence of a socialism- 
oriented individual. 

The fiction writings of the peoples of the Soviet East give 
an idea of the individual that is being moulded in the course 
of noncapitalist development. Many of these are about ordi- 
nary people, who usually tell their own story to emphasise 
their personal responsibility for their actions. The hero 
often starts out by defying and breaking with the traditional 
social relations. His experience in meeting people from vari- 
ous social sections eventually leads him to an understanding 
of the principles of class struggle, the ideas of social equal- 
ity, and so on. As he comes into contact and works together 
with Bolsheviks (workers, Red Army men, or teachers), some 
elements of his collectivist psychology, notably his notions 
of collectivism and mutual assistance, blend with the ideas 
of internationalism, with socialist ideals and class attitudes 
to current events. His communal narrow-mindedness gradu- 
ally broadens into a class-political social outlook. 

Sinco the new-type individual is being moulded in the 
course of noncapitalist development against the background 
of communal traditions, thero is a need to take into account 
the social nature of these traditions and their contradictory 
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role in the establishment and entrenchment of the new 
social relations. 

One has to bear in mind the negative aspects of the com- 
munal consciousness: its fetishist nature, discrimination of 
certain age groups and aliens, and so on. As a social form 
that is closed in upon itself, the commune implies inequality 
in respect of other communes and individuals. When commu- 
nal structures disintegrate, the resulting communal alient.a- 
tion may affect the emergent social relations, and the bypro- 
ducts of the commune’s decay — like tribalism, tribal seclusi- 
on, ethnic strife and nepotism— arc projected onto the new 
state and administrative apparatus. The momentum of the 
old traditions breeds inevitable difficulties in the liberated 
countries’ development. These difficulties, however, can he 
overcome, provided it is the socialism-oriented state and 
revolutionary-democratic party that guide the commune s 
disintegration and the emergence of now socio-economic 

structures. . 

Tradition stands for what is lasting and deep-seated in 
men’s thinking and behaviour, and also for the specific 
mechanism that ensures the continuity of social norms and 
experience. Traditional notions and behaviour patlerns en- 
able the commune to survive in relative isolation. Its fixed 
social ways have their root, on the one hand, in the “immuta- 
ble” social existence of the peoples that have retained the 
commune on a country-wide scale, and on the other-in the 
momentum of the social consciousness itself, which is parti- 
cularly pronounced in the people’s everyday attitude. The 
traditional mentality and activity operate on the principle 
of simple, passive reproduction. Tradition-steeped behavi- 
our patterns reflect any social changes only after great 
delay. 

Social innovation— the purposeful transformation of soci- 
al living and consciousness, the creation of fundamentally 
new models as compared with those of the past — stands in 
dialectical opposition to customs and traditions. 

In dealing with the development of revolutionary tradi- 
tions, the classics of Marxism-Leninism maintained that one 
subjective prerequisite for the establishment of a communist 
society was to ensure that the new forms of social intercourse 
\yero firmly ingrained in men’s minds, and that people became 
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accustomed to observing the elementary conditions of so- 
cial life without violence and without subordination ”.* 

One aspect of the dialectics of social development is that 
periods of social creativity usually involve a revival of some 
traditions rooted in deeper-lying historical layers. Marx 
recognised that traditions not only expressed the conditions 
that generated them but also outlived the latter, surviving 
as a yearning for the habitual in different historical condi- 
tions.** 

In that sense, traditions embody the lasting and deep- 
seated social attitudes of the past, so that sometimes, parti- 
cularly at the sharper turns of history, they come alive and 
reanimate some of the old ways and feelings, giving a fresh 
leaso of life to the behaviour algorithms, imitation mecha- 
nisms and emotional orientation that took shape epochs ago. 

An analysis of the socialist transformations among the 
smaller peoples of the Soviet North shows that wherever 
there was any gap or let-up in the political, cultural-educati- 
onal or organisational work among the natives, the resulting 
vacuum was immediately filled up with traditional forms 
of organisation and .social consciousness. N. P. Nikulshin, 
a Soviet student of the smaller peoples of the North, wrote: 
“The pattern here is always the same: wherever a new area of 
work... is not organised in the new, Soviet way, the Evenks 
fall back on their old, habitual ways.”*** 

Entry upon the noncapitalist way of peoples that have 
retained the commune as a major element of the socio-econom- 
ic structure makes it possible to maintain continuity be- 
tween the commune’s collectivist traditions and the social 
principles of the epoch of transition to socialism, and pre- 
sents their interaction as an urgent problem. 

Traditions have done a great deal to mould the social 
psychology of the peasant masses in the less developed coun- 
tries, the patriarchal peasantry above all. Because of that, 
there is a wide gap between the ideological doctrines of the 

* V. I. Lenin, “Tho State and Revolution”, Collected Works 
Vol. 25, p. 461. 

** See Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works in three 
volumes, Vol. 1, p. 308. 

*** N. P. Nikulshin, Primitive Production Associations and Socia- 
list Construction among the Evenks {fungus), Leningrad, 1939, p. 109. 
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ruling parties in the socialism-oriented countries of Tropical 
Africa and the views and spiritual make-up of the rank-and- 
file commune peasant, a gap which many African leaders 
seek to bridge in the course of decolonisation by adapting 
their own line to the communal traditions and spiritual 
values. 

There is nothing static about the specific balance between 
national-democratic ideology in Africa and the African com- 
mune’s collectivist-democratic forms of social intercourse. 
As the general democratic tasks of the decolonisation 
stage are carried out and the social contradictions stand out 
in bolder relief, the superstructural institutions and ideology 
of the national anti-colonial bloc can no longer adequately 
reflect the markedly altered basis and the graver class 
contradictions: the development of the spiritual superstruc- 
ture lags behind that of the basis. The lag can be overcome 
with the help of a consistent class policy and appropriate 
transformation of the institutional superstructure. 

Historical practice shows that the tendencies in the 
development of social consciousness in the liberated countries 
are connected, first, with their socio-economic orientation 
and, second, with the culture and traditions of the masses. 
In the final count, it is a country’s social orientation that 
determines the choice of source for the design and establish- 
ment of a new national culture. 

In a number of socialism-oriented African countries 
(Guinea, the Congo, Somalia, Tanzania), the ruling parties 
proclaimed scientific socialism to be their ideology against 
the background of considerable economic dependence on the 
foreign monopolies, a small working class, and so on. Their 
leaders seek to use scientific socialism and the national cul- 
ture that is being revived on that basis for a radical transfor- 
mation of the working masses’ consciousness and, through 
the latter, of their production, culture and everyday life. 
The study and propaganda of Marxism-Leninism are 
often conducted on a massive, nation-wide scale. Hence the 
urgent need to determine whether the ideology of scien- 
tific socialism is compatible and how it interacts with tho 
commune’s deep-rooted collectivist-democratic traditions. 

The certain proximity of the moral creeds of the communal 
peasant and the worker who takes a conscious part in the 
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fight for socialism should not obscure the qualitative distinc- 
tion between communal and proletarian collectivism. The 
peasantry’s spontaneous collectivism is confined to the 
framework of the commune and often leads to rivalry and 
hostility in respect of neighbouring communes. It also 
implies an urge to perpetuate the antiquated customs of im- 
plicit compliance with traditions and the orders of the 
elders, something that robs the community members of 
initiative in changing the social conditions around them. 
The working class, on the other hand, is a social innovator 
and objectively works to elaborate and implement the funda- 
mental principles of communist relations, principles spear- 
headed into the future and pointing out the way to transform 
society, in contrast to the commune’s retrogressive and 
hence extremely passive traditions. 

As a result of the impact of the working class’s social 
innovation on the commune’s collectivist traditions, the trib- 
al-community and kinship principles of consolidation and 
confrontation begin to give way to class, political princi- 
ples, and the principles of collectivism and mutual assistance 
once confined to the commune are internationalised. 

The socialist prospect always implies the need to “in- 
spire in the masses an urge for independent political think- 
ing and independent political action, even where a proleta- 
riat is practically non-existent”.* 

The liberated peoples cannot assimilate scientific social- 
ism all at once, in the bulk, but must do that gradually, 
step by step. They start out by assimilating those of its 
ingredients which appear to be most akin to the commune’s 
solidarity traditions. This helps to spread scientific social- 
ism and awaken the'long-oppressed working masses to social 
activity, but at the same time is fraught with the danger 
that scientific socialism will bo identified with traditional 
communal collectivism, and that, the historical role of the 
proletariat and the class struggle in the course of transition 
to socialism will be played down. 

Lenin warned: “Economic relations which are backward, 
or which lag in their development, constantly lead to the 



* V. I. Lenin, “The Second Congress of the Communist Interna- 
tional”, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 243, 
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appearance of supporters of the labour movement who assi- 
milate only certain aspects of Marxism, only certain parts of 
the new world outlook, or individual slogans and demands, 
being unable to make a determined break with all the tradi- 
tions of the burgeois world outlook in general and the bour- 
geois-democratic world outlook in particular”.* 

A point to note in this context is that as the peoples 
entering the noncapitalist way are aroused to social aware- 
ness, the ideology of scientific socialism is correlated not only 
with the commune’s spiritual values but also with religious 
notions. As a rule, the two sets of notions are at first iden- 
tified. Thus, in the early days of the Soviet power in Central 
Asia, Soviet courts and schools worked parallel with kazi 
and bii courts and religious mektebe and medrese, Moslem 
communities were given back their lands, the village imams 
enjoyed the right to vote, and so on. These institutions were 
wound down only when the population itself saw the advan- 
tages of the Soviet, courts and schools. 

One specific element of noncapitalist development among 
peoples that have retained communal relations is that tradi- 
tional socio-psychological forms can at first be used to rouse 
their social consciousness and givo them a grounding in social- 
ist ideology, with these forms undergoing a radical change 
as they are filled with an essentially new socio-political 
content. 

W So, socialism-oriented development entails not only social 
transformations, but also a remoulding of the working 
people’s world-outlook. 

2. THE WAY TO OVERCOME TRIBAL-COMMUNITY IDEOLOGY 

The inherent contradictions of the commune as a transi- 
tional form, which provides a framework for social differen- 
tiation and class formation and, at the same time, holds 
back these processes, tend to give rise to mutually exclusive 
views on the commune’s'prospects under'noncapitalist devel- 
opment. Thus, there have been some illusions (somewhat 



* V. I. Lenin, “Differences in tho European Labour Movement”, 
Collected Works , Vol. 16, p. 348. 
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similar to Narodnik ideas) that the commune is an all but 
complete cell of socialism. 

It is a tempting prospect indeed simply to “lop off” the 
commune’s negative traditions, which hamper its develop- 
ment into a cooperative and a local unit of democratic self- 
administration, while retaining the spirit of collectivism, 
mutual assistance, and joint, comradely decision-making. 
Such a one-sided approach to the commune’s prospects is of- 
ten substituted for genuine scientific analysis. Some Soviet 
researchers held that view in the 1920s’ and 1930s. They 
failed to notice, for instance, that in the Chukotka, exploita- 
tion and cooperation had already arisen within the tribal 
communities, and came to the conclusion that the canoe 
artels of the Koryaks were socialist-type units, and that the 
nomad camps of the Chavchuvens differed very little from 
primary producer units, that is, associations. 

At present, such ideas make up the core of so-called 
African socialism and, to some extent, of the Negri tude doc- 
trine. Their advocates point out that the commune is the 
prevalent, form of social organisation and that class forma- 
tion in the African countryside has yet to be completed, 
and say that modern Africa’s main task now is to “maintain 
its black soul”, or Negritude. The latter, they claim, “as 
a complex of civilised values, is traditionally socialist in 
character”. Socialist construction in Africa, the argument 
goes, does not mean putting an end to exploitation but pre- 
venting “it from ever happening”. The recipe offered is ecle- 
ctic in theoretical, and utopian in practical terms: “The 
‘positive contributions’ of capitalism (including private en- 
terprise) have to be grafted like scions onto the wild stock of 
Negritude, and fertilised at the same time by the socialist 
spirit to make them bear fruit.”* 

In some countries of Tropical Africa, the initial view was 
that the rural commune in Africa was a panacea for any 
social conflicts and antagonisms, a guarantee of “natural” 
socialist development. But life itself soon refuted these 
views, and their advocates had to recognise that the class 
struggle, first starting in the t.owDS, had spread to the coun- 
tryside, which had always been regarded as immune from it. 



* African Socialism , Stanford, 1964, pp. 265, 266, 
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It is just as wrong to exaggerate the intracommunal diffe- 
rentiation and exploitation, to ignore or underestimate the 
role of communal forms of work and everyday living, to play 
down their role in the socialist transformations. Thus, some 
Soviet sociologists in the 1920s flatly denied that under 
noncapitalist development there were any interconnections 
between the commune, on the one hand, and the local Soviet 
and cooperative, on the other, and sometimes even urged the 
need first to have the commune destroyed (all but deliberate- 
ly) by means of capitalist relations, or proposed that the 
state should maintain the smaller peoples in special reserva- 
tions until they “matured” in social terms. 

Some African researchers, disappointed at the difficulties 
in the development of their countries, take a similar view of 
the commune, regarding it as a form of social communication 
and an economic unit which on the whole tends to obstruct 
the efforts to intensify and cooperate agriculture. 

Of course, the commune as such cannot provide a universal 
remedy for the aftermath of the backwardness and colonial- 
ism. It is not a matter of preserving the commune at all 
costs, to say nothing of restoring or propping it up as it 
disintegrates; it has to be subjected to political and ideolo- 
gical influences, and its disintegration has to be guided in 
order to invest the emerging social relations and institu- 
tions with the communal traditions of collectivism, mutual 
assistance, democratic decision-making and common proper- 
ty in the natural prerequisites of production and the bigger 
instruments of labour. 

Recognition of the possibility of using some of the com- 
mune’s socio-psychological institutions and traditions at the 
early stages of noncapitalist development does not mean that 
its negative aspects may be overlooked: on the contrary, it 
implies the need to bring out and analyse any aspects of the 
communal relations that objectively hinder the radical social 
transformations aimed at a transition to socialism. Among 
these negative aspects are clannishness, hereditary rights 
of precedence, nepotism and egalitarian distribution, which 
breed parasitic social attitudes among the elite and make 
it hard to introduce the socialist principles of remuneration; 
the numerous taboos, which serve to perpetuate the archaic 
forms of production and stand in the way of an economically 
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grounded redistribution of land among the communes; the 
heavy vestiges of chieftain rule in the class-formation period, 
the largely nominal character of the council of elders and 
often one-man decision-making, and also the nascent petty- 
bourgeois element and the spirit of gain and private enter- 
prise introduced into the commune from outside. To offset 
these factors, there has to be an effort to create the condition 
for further development of the historically progressive cle- 
ment in the communal traditions that has survived until the 
present day, and to eradicate the usages, institutions and 
tendencies that have thrown up barriers along that way. 

How is this to bo done? What is the socio-psychological 
mechanism of such a process? What conclusion can be drawn 
from the historical experience of the smaller peoples of 
Siberia and the Far East, which at the time of the October 
Revolution still lived under the most archaic forms of the 
commune? 

In the course of noncapitalist development, the individual 
is freed from communal traditions and preconceptions, from 
ignorance and illiteracy, and is drawn into the transitional 
structures which emerge in the process of class and intra- 
communal struggle and which can eventually develop into 
socialist structures. At the start of that process, extraneous 
social institutions (in some respects isomorphic to communal 
traditions) are usually grafted upon the communal structure. 
As a result, the latent conflict between the genetically pri- 
mary primitive-democratic traditions and the waxing privi- 
leges of the communal elite rapidly comes to a head. 

Thus, the traditions of labour collectivism (like the 
joint pasturing of cattle) gradually become conducive to the 
exploitation of the rank-and-ftle community members by the 
tribal elite. Such spontaneous labour collectivism is based 
on the traditional, age-old production bonds, and the para- 
sitic elements among the elite roly on the sustained socio- 
psychological assumption of equal membership of the same 
kin group. When a common herd is formed under a state 
loan, the rank-and-file community member faces a dilemma, 
which arises on the traditional basis: the elite urges him to 
abide by the principle of “clan unity” and refuse to service 
the common herd, while servicing the latter tends to divert 
him from the “clan” herd. In such a conflict situation, the 



rank-and-file community member has to make a choice, par- 
ticularly since by that time he has often come to see the 
selfishness of the tribal elite and their lack of sincerity. lie 
has to overcome his superstitious fear in the face of the all- 
abiding usages and traditions of the forefathers. 

In distribution, there is a similar situation. As the com- 
mune stratifies, the egalitarian distribution that is pre- 
valent in it and has its origins in the once common and uni- 
versal involvement in labour serves to reproduce the parasi- 
tic social attitudes of the elite, which gradually withdraws 
from communal production. Distribution according to labour 
(work-day, work-hour, etc.), when introduced at the earlier 
stages of noncapitalist development, revives the ancient 
traditions of universal and obligatory involvement in social 
production and so stands to neutralise the parasitic attitudes. 

This regularity also applies to the formation of revolu- 
tionary-democratic statehood, its low r er echelons in particu- 
lar. The establishment of local democratic organs of power 
stirs up memories of the one-time equality and the former 
role of tribal assemblies. The ordinary community member is 
increasingly perplexed by the clash between the traditions of 
collective execution of the common will, on the one hand, an 
and implicit compliance with old usages and their “custodi- 
ans”, the ciders, on the other. Gradually, however, he comes 
to live down his blind reverence for the ciders and the old 
customs, and develops a feeling of social equality and self- 
respect. 

The specific interplay of communal traditions and the 
ideology of scientific socialism (naturally combined with 
radical transformation of social living) is an important 
source of the development of the communal peasantry’s social 
consciousness, mass rally democracy, revolutionary en- 
thusiasm, social innovation, and so on. 

The tribal-community notions are variously expressed in 
the social consciousness of the liberated peoples, generating 
both communal Narodnik-type utopianism and its opposite 
communal nihilism, and also various eclectic doctrines. 
These extremes objectively derive from the commune’s dual- 
ism. One should also bear in mind that since the working 
class in these countries is unfledged or nonexistent, it is the 
national revolutionary-democratic intellectuals who champi- 
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on the interests of the peasantry as a toiling class, while the 
national bourgeoisie hacks its private-property tendencies. 
Bourgeois influences stimulate the private-property compo- 
nent of the peasantry’scommunal notions, particularly among 
parcel-holders, for the more prosperous of these are connect- 
ed with the market, hope to set up their own business and so 
easily coalesce with the merchants, the bureaucratic officials, 
and the “tractor bourgeoisie”. 

The spiritual contradictions in the liberated countries 
derive both from the major contradictions of the period and 
the commune’s dualism. 

The patriarchal peasantry is objectively a social medium 
for passive political attitudes. These features of the peasant 
outlook have been expressed in Mahatma Gandhi’s doctrine 
on peaceful, nonviolent action, and in scepticism about the 
peasantry’s active role in the world revolutionary process. 
These features are also at the root of the non-alignment doc- 
trine and the Pancha Shila principles put forward by the less 
developed countries in international agencies, and also of the 
concept of “reliance solely on one’s own strength” in the 
effort to eliminate historical backwardness. The latter im- 
plies a utopian urge to write off the qualitative changes in 
the development of the productive forces and culture caused 
by the scientific and technical revolution, an illusory hope of 
building an independent national economy on the model of 
the autarkic peasant and handicraft economy, so brushing 
aside the urgent political and social problems of the 
present day. 

The parcel-holding peasantry, on the other hand, which 
often coalesces with the national bourgeoisie, gives rise to 
haphazard rioting, petty-bourgeois anarchism and Leftist 
excesses. In the ideology of the present-day national libera- 
tion movement, the growing social dynamism of the parcel- 
holding peasantry has been reflected in the doctrine on the 
decisive role of the “world village” in the revolutionary pro- 
cess, and also in the ideological myth about “rich” and “poor” 
countries. The latter may be attributed to a distorted view 
(as seen through the prism of peasant petty-bourgeois men- 
tality) of the widening gap between the levels of the produc- 
tive forces of the advanced industrial and the backward agra- 
rian countries. The myth gives a grossly distorted picture 
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of the world political situation: the socialist countries, 
whose peoples have scored their economic successes by mobi- 
lising all their internal resources and making a giant effort, 
are in effect identified with the capitalist countries— the 
former metropolitan countries, which amassed immense 
riches in the course of their ruthless exploitation of the' colo- 
nial and dependent countries. It is a futile attempt to shift 
the demarcation line of the pivotal contradiction of I lie 
present epoch from class positions to regional-economic po- 
sitions, and blot out the fundamental distinction between the 
socialist and the capitalist orientation. 

Marxism-Leninism has gone to the core of the contradic- 
tions in the peasantry’s social nature, showing that these are 
rooted not in social psychology but much deeper, in the dual- 
ism of the peasantry’s economic status as labourer and pro- 
prietor rolled in one. The practical experience of the once 
backward non- Russian outskirts of the Soviet Union has 
confirmed that the revolutionary potential of the scattered 
peasant masses can he activated and can manifest itself in 
full only in the course of a struggle for democracy and socia- 
list transformations fought side by side with the triumphant 
proletariat that has carried out a socialist revolution and 
the emergent national working class. The peasantry’s partici- 
pation in that struggle makes it massive, truly popular, and 
guarantees its success. 



3. UNTENABLE BOURGEOIS CONCEPTS OF THE LIBERATED 
COUNTRIES’ DEVELOPMENT 

If the ideas and principles of scientific socialism are to 
take firm root in the less developed countries, the effort 
to overcome tribal-community notions has to go hand in 
hand with criticism of bourgeois ideology. 

Bourgeois ideologists seek to play up the inevitable teeth- 
ing troubles of the young independent states, particularly 
those taking the socialist orientation. The alternative facing 
these countries— socialist orientation or capitalist way of 
development— is usually put into the context of different 
versions of the “vicious circle” concept, which says that, the 
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liberated countries lack the economic basis for any radical 
social transformations, while any resolute effort to boost 
and modernise the economy is bound to be thwarted by the 
traditional social relations. 

The “vicious circle” concept is a metaphysical reflection 
of the actual contradictions in the liberated countries’ 
socio-economic structure and their development difficulties. 
Western ideologists and experts had for a long time abided by 
the “stages of economic growth” doctrine, and urged the need 
for economic growth “at any cost”. Later on, when the idea of 
“re travelling” the classical way of the bourgeois economy in 
the new historical conditions had lost some of its popularity, 
bourgeois science concentrated on the so-called sociology of 
development., which tended to absolutise the social or, 
rather, superstructural transformations in the liberated coun- 
tries, while ignoring the dependence of the superstructure 
on the basis, of politics on economics. 

At present, one can easily identify two basic lines of 
approach to the interplay of the economic and social aspects 
in the effort, to eliminate the age-old backwardness. One of 
these in effect makes an absolute of economic transforma- 
tions. Bourgeois sociologists advocating that view usually 
rely on the doctrines of the “stages of economic growth”, 
“the post-industrial society”, the convergence of the two 
systems, and so on. They regard the principle of private 
enterprise and competition as a life-giving source of economic 
progress in the less developed countries. 

Many leaders in the newly independent states also see the 
economic aspect as an absolute because to some extent they 
idealise the communal structure of the labour and everyday 
living of the bulk of the peasant population, especially the 
traditional collectivist institutions. It was only a short 
while ago that such concepts were very popular in Tropical 
Africa. These boiled down to the thesis that the relations 
of production in the commune were naturally socialist, and 
that it was only its productive forces which were archaic. 
Hence the illusions about the possibility of an eclectic sym- 
biosis between traditional structures and the latest scien- 
tific and technical achievements, the utopian hope that by 
leaving the former as they are and raising the productive 
forces to a modern level it would be possible to arrive at 
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socialism without any marked social upheavals, without 
breaking down the existing communal structures. 

The advocates of these ideas failed to reckon with two 
factors: first, the contradictory nature of the commune it- 
self, where the communal elite exploited their kinsmen under 
cover of the traditions of collectivism, joint labour and mu- 
tual assistance, and second, the objective correspondence of 
the relations of production to the nature and level of the 
productive forces. While ensuring the individual’s existence 
as a member of the commune, the rigid communal traditions 
fetter his initiative in everything that lies outside their 
compass and make it very hard to introduce advanced agro- 
tcchnical methods, to redistribute the land between the 
communes in accordance with economic considerations, or to 
put production on an intercommunal basis, to say nothing 
of their great resistance to any social measures, a class policy 
in particular. 

Bourgeois sociologists ignore or seek to obscure the con- 
nection of the social processes in the liberated countries 
not only with their economic basis, but also with the poli- 
tical setting in which these take place. 

Thus, the socio-economic problem of industrialisation and 
the socio-demographic problem of urbanisation in the libe- 
rated African countries are often considered without regard 
to political orientation. In manipulating “extra-class” con- 
cepts of the functional aspects of industrial development, 
bourgeois sociologists loudly claim to be objective, hut 
actually concentrate either on some manifestly secondary fea- 
tures of the problem or on various concrete questions outside 
the context of the country’s prospects as a whole. They in- 
sist, for instance, that the interests of the European, Asian 
and African workers, the individual worker and the enter- 
prise collective (especially in the state sector), or the worker 
and the government are at. odds with each other. At the same 
time, they seek to veil the cardinal contradiction of the 
epoch of machine production under capitalism-oriented de- 
velopment— the antagonism between the workers and the 
bourgeoisie, sometimes mentioning it in an offhand manner 
in connection with the “orthodox Marxist doctrine” as 
a secondary factor, a mere detail. 
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Western ideologists have done their best to play up the 
difficulties of involving the liberated countries in the world- 
wide scientific and technical revolution, advising them to 
give up industrialisation as a means of effecting a rapid in- 
crease in consumption: this can be done, they say, either by 
placing the local raw material and manpower resources at 
the disposal of foreign states and private companies, or by 
giving greater scope to national capital, which is in fact 
closely tied in with foreign capital and is dependent on it. 
The capitalism-oriented African countries, which have fol- 
lowed such a policy, are being increasingly bogged down in 
the neocolonialist quagmire, their “partnership” with the 
imperialist monopolies is proving to be a “horse-and-rider” 
alliance, their raw material and manpower resources are 
being plundered, and their pressing socio-economic prob- 
lems and the working masses’ grave position arc being 
further aggravated. 

Bourgeois sociology takes a similar, neutralist and “extra- 
class” approach to the socio-economic aspects of the agrarian 
transformations in the liberated countries. 

From the very outset of independent development in Afri- 
ca, bourgeois sociologists have been minimising the commune’s 
collectivist traditions. At the same time, they have had to 
take into account the mood and psychological make-up of 
the African peasantry. 

Alongside the real difficulties of cooperation in Africa, 
bourgeois authors sometimes name the absence among the 
communal peasantry of the spirit of gain and hoarding, of 
the urge to get richer. They find it illogical that the peasant 
has no wish to improve his implements or methods of produc- 
tion, although concrete data (often cited in the very same 
works) shows that the reason here is economic rather than 
psychological. Thus, in many countries of Tropical Africa 
(Togo, for example) the social conditions still invalidate any 
effort to raise labour productivity: when the coffee crop is 
doubled, coffee prices are almost certain to be halved. 

This circumstance should always be emphasised, for it is 
not only Western analysists who think that way. Samir Amin, 
director of the Dakar Institute of Economic Development 
(Senegal), who is quite right in pointing out the need to 
intensify and mechanise farming in Africa and in saying that 
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progress in agriculture is incompatible with a desire to con- 
serve t lie traditional family structures, at the same time 
erroneously regards private enterprise as a cure-all for the 
African countryside. Instead of setting up cooperatives on 
the basis of traditional collectivist structures, he urges the 
need to “develop individualism, to free the individual from 
a cage of traditions”, for progress in agriculture “can be made 
only by way of strengthening small-scale production to the 
detriment of tho collective forms”.* 

Nor is it possible to achieve any satisfactory results by 
resorting to the other extreme— the desire to eliminate the 
economic backwardness with the help of administrative-po- 
litical measures or through enlightenment, without any 
effective or at least balanced development of the productive 
forces and broad democracy. Economic and socio-political 
factors here are divorced from each other: attention is nei- 
ther centred on concrete economic, technological and trade 
problems outside thoir socio-political context or, on the 
contrary, on individual political factors, which are detached 
from their economic prerequisites and consequences. 

There have also been many attempts to solve the problem 
of eliminating the historical backwardness by shifting the 
emphasis to the sphere of consumption. The argument here 
is that administrative and ideological controls over consump- 
tion provide a key to the solution of the liberated coun- 
tries’ socio-economic problems. But Marxism lias long 
since disproved the idea about the decisive role of consump- 
tion in socio-economic development, and life itself lias 
proved it to be an illusion. 

In the primitive condition of the African countryside, 
particularly in patriarchal community areas with a largely 
autarkic subsistence economy, it is extremely difficult to 
maintain control over consumption. The leaders of many 
African countries have been complaining that the peasant 
masses have no need of industrial goods, and have been 
working out special measures to develop this need and use 
it as an incentive for increasing peasant labour productivity. 
On that premise, bourgeois ideologists sometimes put for- 



* Samir Amin, Trois experiences a/ricaines de developpme.nl: le 
Mali , la Guinee , la Ghana, Paris. 1965, p. 231. 
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ward the near-racist thesis that the African peasant prefers 
“a civilisation of leisure to the civilisation of consumption”. 
Hence the conclusion that African governments should pri- 
marily work to organise and regulate consumption among 
the peasantry, rather than aim at a radical transformation 
of the material and technical basis and social relations in 
the African countryside. 

The historical experience of the Republics of the Soviet 
East shows that transition to a new economic formation is 
a leap forward in social labour productivity. So, if the 
less developed countries are to lake the road of social pro- 
gress, they must first of all reorganise their social labour on 
new lines, on the basis of modern technology and socialist 
relations of production, and boost its productivity in order 
to satisfy the growing material and spiritual wants of the 
working masses. 






CONCLUSION 



iHi 



— 



The term Third World— a generalised though somewhat ar- 
bitrary term— has been used to describe the liberated count- 
ries that face the need to choose their own way of social 
progress. That term, however, is by no means synonymous 
with “third way”, a way lying somewhere between capitalism 
and socialism. The second half of the 20th century has made 
it quite obvious that the liberated countries have to choose 
their social orientation in the course of bitter class struggle, 
with the initiative alternately passing into the hands of the 
progressive and the reactionary forces. The general tendency 
here— the differentiation of the Third World into socialism- 
and capitalism-oriented countries fundamentally differing 
in social and economic policy— has been gathering momen- 
tum, and the liberated countries have been finding socialism 
ever more attractive. 

The participants in the International Meeting of Commu- 
nist and Workers’ Parties (Moscow, 1969) showed the class 
lining of the difficulties and peculiarities of development in 
the liberated countries, and specified the peasantry’s role 
in current and future social changes. The peasantry of that 
part of the world is a powerful revolutionary force. By and 
large, however, it is also a primordial force, and this leads 
to vacillations and economic and political contradictions 
The problem of relations between the working class and the 
peasantry in the former colonial countries is largely interna- 
tional, and so, “tremendous attention to the proletariat’s 
peasant ally, and additional elaboration of some aspects of 
strategy and tactics in application to the specific conditions 
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in the former colonial countries is demanded of the commun- 
ist movement”.* 

The sharp political and class struggle in countries and 
regions only recently regarded as the ever-stagnant “peri- 
phery of history” explodes the traditions of bourgeois sociolo- 
gy, which has always pictured Tropical Africa as an exotic 
and fatally backward region, which does not lit into the 
historical pattern. Historical practice brings out in ever 
greater relief the fallacy of the revisionist-dogmatic at- 
tempts to make an absolute of the specific features of the 
liberated countries’ socio-economic development, furnishing 
fresh and convincing proof that the dialectico-materialist 
methodology used in the class analysis of the present 
stage of world history is a universal instrument, and high- 
lighting the creative nature and blazing vitality of the 
Marxist-Leni n ist theory. 






* I nternational Meeting of Communist and Workers 1 Parties, Mos- 
cow 1969 , Prague, 1969, pp. 153-54. 
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This book deals with the practical implementation 
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The author lakes issue with those Western Sovieto- 
logists who deny the historic significance of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution and the social transfor- 
mations carried out in the Soviet Union, but regard 
Lenin’s contribution to the development of social 
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PROGRESS PUBLISHERS WILL SOON PUBLISH 



PROGRESS. CURRENT PROBLEMS SERIES 

LAPTEV I. The Planet of Reason : A Sociological 
Study of the Interrelation of Society and Nature 

I. Laptev, a young Soviet scholar, Candidate of 
Philosophy, stresses the societal aspects of the use 
of natural resources and preservation of the environ- 
ment. The interaction of society and nature today 
clearly depends not only upon the level of social aware- 
ness and industrial development, but also upon the 
type of society and social relations. 

The Planet of Reason traces the historical tendencies 
in the area and analyses the main differences of so- 
ciety’s interaction with the physical environment un- 
der socialism and capitalism. 

The reader is bound to appreciate the author’s 
style, which is publicistic and emotional, something 
that is due to his scientific approach and sound knowl- 
edge of the subject. 



PROGRESS PUBLISHERS PUT OUT RECENTLY 



BOGAT Y. Eternal Man. Reflections . Dialogues. 
Portraits 

The well-known Soviet publicist deals with the 
spiritual make-up of modern man and the problems 
stirring the minds of the young. He gives his own view 
of the spiritual values of the individual and mankind, 
and appeals to the great thinkers and artists of the 
past and the present. 

He also makes a critical analysis of some reactionary 
ethical and philosophical ideas, notably, Nietzsche s, 
as the most blatant expression of anti- humanism. 
“THE READER WILL FIND BOCAl S BOOK 
SURPRISING, NOT TO SAY PARADOXICAL. 
THE TITLE ITSELF SUGGESTS A PARADOX, 
INDEED, WHAT COULD BE LESS ETERNAL THAN 
MAN? ALL THAT IS TRUE AND YET NOT QUITE, 
FOR THE CREATIONS OF MAN’S MIND AND 
THE POWER OF I1IS FAITH IN THE TRIUMPH 
OF GOOD MAKE HIM ETERNAL. THE BOOK 
IS WRITTEN IN A STYLE THAT IS FREE AND 
UNCONSTRAINED, AND IS OBVIOUSLY POLE- 
MICAL. EVERYONE WHO READS IT WILL FIND 
SOMETHING I1E WILL PARTICULARLY APPRE- 
CIATE, SOMETHING CONSONANT WITH IIIS 

INDIVIDUAL VIEW OF THE WORLD.” 

YUAOSI 



PROGRESS PUBLISHERS IS PREPARING FOR PRINT 



VARLAMOV K. Socialist Management: The 

Leninist Concept 

The author, Professor and Doctor of Philosophy, 
draws on Lenin’s vast theoretical legacy to consider 
a number of ideas which help to understand the shap- 
ing of a coherent system of views on the organisation 
and running of socialist society. 

He shows that Lenin arrived at his concept of manage- 
ment by analysing the necessary objective and sub- 
jective prerequisites of socialism and making an a 
round study of the needs of social development, while 
at the same Lime working to put the revolution into 
effect. Since then, the Communist and Workers par 
ties have continued to elaborate the management con- 

ce ?U THE ersirs CREATIVE 

EFFORT IN DEVELOPING LENIN’S CONCEPT 
OF MANAGEMENT UNDER DEVELOPED SOCIA- 

LISM ” PRAVDA 



